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| CHARLES _SCRIBNER'S 


SONS NEW BOOKS. 














NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TRAVELS AMONGST THE GREAT ANDES 
OF THE EQUATOR. 


By Epwarp WuHymrPsr. With Maps and 140 Original Illustra- 
tions, engraved by the author. 8vo, $5.00. 

8 lon -expected book, corresponding to his * Scram- 
bles Amongst the Paige,” 3 now ready. The work wen announced for 
publication ut it was found impossible to issue it at the time ex- 
pected. The Fong? of the book, both as a narrative of thrilling adventure 
and as a record of scientific discoveries, is such as to give it the widest 
popularity, and it will increase still further the reputation of the author 
as the most and successful mountain climber of his time and as a 
=o of singular vivacity. The number and character of the illustrations 

make the book unusually attractive. 


POTIPHAR’S WIFE. 


And Other Poems. By Sir Epwin ARNOLD. 12mo, $1.25. 


A collection of Sir Edwin Arnold’s latest poems, some of which are now 
three poems 
and charm 


published for the first time. The volume comprises 
right Japanese and fifteen miscellaneous, all revealing the 
and the rich coloring which distinguishes this author’s wor 


JAPONICA. 


By Sir Epwin ARNOLD. Illustrated by Robert Blum. 
8vo, $3.00. Fifth Thousand. 
“ Sir Edwin Arnold, in these ety 
himself just the man to interpret Japan 
written on Japan so full of color and word piceare, 00 


The Critic. 
VAIN FORTUNE. 


By GzorcE Moore. 12mo, $1.00. 

“Mr. Moore’s novel is refreshingly unmamamenes. It is a chapter in 
the career of a young dramatic author, and its distinction lies in its ad- 
mirable character mt 


and the occasional side its thrown on some 
odd type or some unfamiliar lh of London life.” 


YOUTH or THE DUCHESS or ANGOULEME 


A new volume on the Famous Women of the French Court, 
From the French of Imbert de Saint-Amand. 12mo, with 
Portrait, $1.25. 

“This is the first of three volumes oe he Pesiednt en Rameents 


tion. 
eee ene Dee ess of Angouleme at a later 

the Duchess of Berry. The present volume relates to a fae pe 
tense interest and abounds in those marvelous bits of deacrigrive writing 
in which the author so greatly excels.”"—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF 
LITERATURE. 
By THoMAS CARLYLE, Delivered April to July, 1838. 
$1.00. Now published for the first time. 
“We poe ares no work from nd oe embodies more clearly 
pone Som me ane ye literary epochs of the world. Tany ST sey thetic i 
the and wisest and 


- Ss most genuine book that Gar" Cunt ever pro- 
duced.” —Fulius H. Ward, in the Boston Herald. 


Large 


picturesque chapters, shows 
ps no book has ever been 
it as this.” — 


I2mo, 








NEW IMPORTATIONS. 


‘THE MUSES LIBRARY. 


A new and dainty edition of a series of English Poets, well 
edited and beautifully printed. 18mo. 


WORKS OF POEMS OF 

ROBERT HERRICK. 

Edited by A. W. PoLLaRp ANDREW MARVELL. 
With a Preface by A. C. Edited by G. A. AITKEN. 2 
Swinburne. 2 vols., $3.50. vols, (/# the Press.) 

Other Volumes in Active Preparation, 


ADVENTURES AMIDST THE EQUATO.- 
RIAL FORESTS AND RIVERS 


OF SOUTH AMERICA. 

Also in the West Indies and the Wilds of Florida. To which is 
added ‘‘ Jamaica Revisited.” By H. Vitirers STuART, of 
Dromana, author of ‘‘ Nile Gleanings,” etc. With Maps 
and Illustrations, royal 8vo, $7.50. 


NATURE IN ORNAMENT. 
By Lewis F. Day. With 123 full-page plates, 192 Illustrations 
in the Text. Thick crown 8vo, $4.50. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

THE ANATOMY OF PATTERN. 35 illustrations, $1.40. 
PLANNING OF ORNAMENT, 38 illustrations, $1.40. 
APPLICATION OF ORNAMENT. 42 illustrations, $1.40. 
ORNAMENTAL DgsIGN. 116 illustrations, $4.20. Some 
PRINCIPLES OF EverRy-DAy ArT. Illustrated, $1.50. 


THE FAIRY TALES oF MADAME D’AULNOY 

NEWLY DONE INTO ENGLISH. With an introduction by 
ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. Fully illustrated by Clinton 
Peters. Square 8vo, $2.50. 


BAEDEKER’S EUROPEAN GUIDE-BOOKS 


Illustrated with Numerous Maps, Plans, Panoramas and Views. 
All prices net. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
UPPER EGYPT, with Nubia as far as the Second Cataract 
and the Western Oases. With 11 Maps and 26 Plans. $3.00, 


ALREADY ISSUED. Atps (Eastern), $2.40. Beicium and Hor- 
LAND, $1.80. Ecypr (Lowsr), $4.80. FRaNce iloceemniae $2.10. France 
7 UTHERN), from the Loire to the R  aeman and Italian Frontiers, includ 

orsica, 12mo, $2.70. GERMANY (NORTHERN), $2.40. GERMANY Syne | 
and Austria, $2.40. Germany (Rung, from Rotrerpam to 
racy Great Brarrain, $3.00. Greece, $3.00. ITaty (NorTHERN), $1.80. 

‘ALY (CENTRAL) and Rome, $1.80. ITaLy (SouTHERN) and SICILY, aTC, 

Lonpon and ‘its Environs, $1.80. Norway and Swepen, $2 
a. and Syria, $6.00. Paris and its Environs, a . SWITZERLAND, 
$2.40. TRAVELLER's —/ .~ of Conversation, in English. 
and Italian, 90 cents. Conversation Dictionary, in ‘four Lan 
English, French, German and 


THE 
THE 


ONSTANCE), 


talian, 90 cents. 
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*,* The above books for sale by all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Catalogues of our publications and 


importations, musical Literature, and T. & T. Clark books, will be sent on application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'’S SONS, : 


- 743-745 Broadway, New York. 



































Our Dictionaries and Other 
English Language Topics. 


By R. O. WiLLiAMS. 12mo, $1.25. 
e ‘ 

Contents: I. The Growth of Our Dictionaries (with 
four fac-similes of Title-pages and Frontispieces). II. 
The word “* Metropolis” as used in England and Amer. 
ica. III. Some Peculiarities Real and Supposed in 
American English. IV. Good English for Americans. 
V. Cases of Disputed Propriety and of Unsettled 
Usage. VI. Indexes, 


ne SS Se 
i = have read every word of it and like it. very much, 
3 think it will do good.’ —Prof. William Dwight 
hitney, Yale University. 
“Am to recognize in its teachings the tendency 
‘towards ie: of movement and of growth in our 
guage.”—Prof. Thos. R. Price, Columbia College. 


{_ ** Evinces scholarly candor and taste.”—Prof. T. W: 
unt, College af New Jersey. 

““A neat and entertaining bit of work."”—Prof..Ed- 
ward S. Joynes, University of South Carolina. 

“I have read it through incontinently.”—Pro/. 
‘Basil L. Gildersieeve, Johns Hopkins University. 


** Sensible and scholarly throughout.’’—Prof. Jsaac 
iW. Demmon, University of Michigan. 


Henry Hort & Co, N. Y. 
_ The Weekly Bulletin 


OF 


Newspaper and 


Periodical Literature 
Catalogues and Classifies each Week 
‘THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS 


OF THE 
PERIODICAL PRESS. 


' That huge mass of material, heretofore inaccessible 
to the eager student, is now rendered available. 


. Not only is the Weekly Bulletin a trustworthy guide 
to the daily, weekly and monthly press, but it also 
lends a helping hand in procuring the articles it cata- 
logues. . 

AN INGENIOUS SYSTEM 
of classification, aided by a still more ingenious plan of 


coupon orders saves the patrous of the Bulletin a vast 
-deal of trouble and expense, 


Susscrretion, ONE DOLLAR rer YEAR. 
i Sample Copies sent free. 
ADDREss— 


‘THE WEEKLY BULLETIN, 


5 SOMERSET STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





P. O. Box 210. 


$ 
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THE AUTHORIZED 
rene, EDITION 


RUSKIN’ S WORKS. 


Now Ready in Twenty Volumes. 


"The price of the unillustrated volumes is 
$1.50 each, and the volumes with the full-page 
illustrations, $2.75 each. Descriptive circular 
mailed free to any address, by the publishers, 


Cuarces E. Merrit & Co., 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
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CONNECTICUT. 





Hartford, Connecticut. 
a oe Legg: ameege TE tag T 


‘erms, 
a areas 20 for — 
ce oye health. Miss Saba i Smit, Prin- 





Lyme, Connecticut. 
LACK HALL eg ea A famil 

atory school for boys at references fron from 

:: 


parents and from et of Vale Faculty. 
Cc Principal. 





th 
Has, G. BarTLetT, A.M., 





New London, Connecticut. 
ELICATE AND BACKWARD BOYS. THIS 
School, for Tz such boys, is open all the year 
round. Delightful summer and winter home. 
Careful physical and mental training by an experienced 
physician and teacher. De. A. N. WILLIAMson. 





Norwalk, Connecticut. 

ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE. Forty-four miles 
M from New York. A Home School for Girls and 
of bearding pupils 

Excellent advantages in Music, 
guages, Gymnasium. Pleasant 
Healthful location. Careful attention to 
and Manners. Terms moderate. Send for 


Young Ladies, Number 
limited to twenty-four. 
Art, and the Lan 


° 


Simsbury, Connecticut. 
AC LEAN SEMINARY. YOUNGLADIES. 
Location accessible, D yenoe * healthful. Col- 
1 tory, and special courses. 
6° Maddress, uv. J. B. MacLEAN, 











MASSACHUSETTS. 





Boston, Massachusetts. 
Freeman Place, Beacon St., 
SCHOOL OF poston, Mass. Opens Oct. &th: 
EXPRESSION. ra kinds of V and Literary 
raining. 
Send for ia Home Study Circular and an- 
nouncement of the PROVINCE OF EXPRESSION. 


Hoboken, New Jersey. 
Same SCHOOL. THE sce DE- 


of the Stevens ene ems 
2 qr. 
pils ple prepared ior Callan ad Schoo Me of Waleee, Law, 
edicine. ition, $zs50 per year, or $50 per term. 
Lakewood, New Jersey 


AKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL, Amo 
oe —_ F thorough and attractive School 
Opens October 1st. 


* TAMES W. MOREY, Principal. 











NEW YORK. 





Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 

ELLS COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beau- 
tiful and healthful. A refined Christian Home, 

New Building with modern improvements. Session 
begins Sept. 16, 1891. Send for e. 
E. S. Frissex, D.D., President. 





Newburgh, New York. 

HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. The twenty-sixth year will begin 
September 26th, 1891. 





New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. of 6xst St. 


CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. Open 
Oct. rst. Preparation for the Columbia and the 
Harvard examinations, and for wom- 

en. Daily instruction and practice in D - 
nastics. 


1s A. Bancs and Mary B. Wutron, A.B, 





New York City. 4 East 58th St. 


RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Facing Central Park, WRe-opens October 1. 





New York City, 242 West Seventy-fourth St. 
OLLEGIATE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. Lh nag 
cal and Business Courses. smary 
Preparation for all colleges for men an oman 
. MyGatr, 
242 West Seventy-fourth Street. 








Pine Plains, New York. 


G Pairs, 8 ae INSTITUTE, PINE 


Plairs, N. Y. ealthful, homelike, select, 
thorough. Towase moderate. For i i 


address, Rev. A. Matrices, A.M., Princi: 








Concord, Massachusetts. 


Srampumn HOME SCHOOL. 25 boys Papered 

for college, scientific school or business. All the 

advantages of family life combined with best 

mental and physical training. Bu‘idings ae and ac- 

cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. Jams 
. GARLAND, Master. 





Worcester, Massachusetts, 

OHN WwW. hag osomgae ig PRIVATE HOME 
SCHOOL for Boys, 66 West St.—Prepares for 
Harvard, etc. Send f for Catalogue. 





Springfield, Massachusetts. 

SHBY HALL.—School for Young Ladies. Com- 
A plete Coll Preparatory course. Advanced 
fein jeay ak Wh bROR a, Weds 

ani it Iss , elles: . 
J Miss LILIAN DIXON, Principals. 





OHIO. 





Columbus, Ohio: 151 E. Broad St. 

ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND sae gen 
ScHooL toe Foams Laprgs. Special advan- 
tages in Language, Literature, Music, Art, Ora- 

tory, Physical and Culture. Fall term begins 
Sept. 24, 189t. 





Cincinnati, Ohio: Lawrence and Third Sts. 


ARTHOLOMEW ENGLISH AND CLASSI 
cat Home anv Day ScHoot ror Younc Lapigs, 

For sixteenth annual catalogue, address G. K, 
BarRTHOLOMEW, Ph.D. 








Woodstock, Illinois. 
ODD SEMINARY. HOME SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS from 8 to 16 years of age. 43d year. A 


department of manual training. Send for cir- 
cular. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





Hanover, New Hampshire. 

HANDLER Scoot or Scignce AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N . Address the President, or 
Prof. E. R. Ruccuzs. 





Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 4313 and 4315 Walnut St, 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
_ Scucot ror Twenty Giris. Under the 

e of Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss 
ecke. French warranted to be ken in 
Terms, $300a year. Address Mme. H, 


Marion L. 


two years. 
Cierc. 





NEW JERSEY. 





Blairstown, New Jersey 
LAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. BOTH 
Latin, Greek, French, German, M Music, Drawing. 


Painting, and Physical Culture. New Buildi , large 
cndoweont, low rates. J. H. SHumMAKER, Prins 





Bridgeton, New Jersey 
OUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE. 22d year be- 
gins 16th, 1891. Both sexes. Prepares for 
any College, Teaching, or ‘Tateee, French, 
Music, Art, Military Drill. H. K. Trasx, 





Freehold, New Jersey. . ; 
HE YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY ADMITS 
ith, Wellesley, and Vassar, on certificate. 
tory Class, and Music. Home care. Miss Eunice 
D. Swat, i 





Asheville, North Carolina, 
Bim: = erate pat ape 
in x inety-eight 

sat thor, at x AS HEV IDLE 


May. R. B 


(Established 


October 
we Address, 
b. Bey on. Ache, N. c. 





Mt. vegugnen Ill. 


ARROLL SEMINARY AND CON- 


t: 
M SERVATORY OF MUSIC. “ Oreads”’ free. 
d for one. 





Baltimore, Maryland: 403 N. Exeter St. 
HE BALTIMORE MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Regular Winter. ‘ 


Secntge ect tine Ras Sosa 


LE FRANCAIS. 


prrench Monthh M An invaluable 
ly Magazine. An help to 


ts and teachers. sample Ad- 
oa BERLITZ & CO., W. Madison Sq., New York. 


M.D. De 














The Critic 
Published Weekly, at 52 Lafayette Place, New York, by 
Tue Critic Company. 
Entered as Second-Class Mail-Matter at the Post-Office at New York, N. Y. 
, ‘NEW YORK, MARCH 12, 1892. 
AMERICAN News COMPANY agents. Single meee 2° 
subscriptions taken, at The Crike Office pte 2 \ 
Charles Scribner's Sons, G. P. Putnam's Sons, B ea 
cipal newsdealers in New York, Boston: Damrell & Upham (0. 
ner Bookstore), Philadelphia: John Wanamaker. Chicago: paseo 
New Orleans; George nea ay 5 Carondelet Sireet. Denver, Col.: 
C. Smith & Son. . F, Stevens, 4 Tang ol ware ; 
and American Newspaper pan 15 King William Street, 


W.C. Paris: Brentano's, 17 Avenue de Optra. Rome: Office of the 
Nuova Antologia, 





Literature 
Memorial History of New York City* 

THE First of the promised quartette of portly octavo vol- 
umes which are to set forth the history of America’s com- 
mercial metropolis comes before us in handsome dress. 
The city that carries the keys of the continent at her girdle, 
has her seat on the site most favored of nature within the 
bounds of the Republic, and withal numbers more years 
than make a quarter of a millenium, should have her annals 

. fitly costumed by a master of the ‘art preservative.’ That 
this volume was printed at the De Vinne Press is a guarantee 
of its typographical excellence. 

Gen. James Grant Wilson has summoned around him ex- 
perts in Dutch and colonial history, and himself supervised 
the varied work. After special visits to Holland he has 
secured valuable documentary and illustrative material 
for the work, much of which is new. The illustrations are 
fresh, clear and, as arule, appropriate. Dr. Benjamin F. De 
Costa, expert in what relates to events before the settlement 
of Manhattan Island, writes with graphic skill of explorations 
previous to Henry Hudson, He believes in the voyage of 
Verrazano, and pronouncing the Italian’s letter to Francis I. 
genuine, he defends its text with minute detail of proof and 
a consummate skill that we commend to Dr. E. E. Hale. 
Mr. Edward Manning Ruttenber writes rather sensationally 
of the natives and Indian antiquities of Manhattan. His 
statement on page 37 that the Indians were not only ‘a 
people of taste andindustry, but in morals they were quite the 
peers of their Dutch neighbors,’ is a most absurd untruth. 
The editor would have done well to draw his pen through 
most of the paragraphs containing this and similar state- 
ments. Of the ‘mixed multitude’ which floated to the shores 
of Manhattan, the words quoted might possibly be true, but 
after a good deal of study of the local records of early New 
Netherland, we believe Mr. Ruttenber’s statements are far 
from the facts and entirely out of place in this history. No 
more moral, no more truly religious people came in the 
seventeenth century from Europe to America than the pure- 
blooded Dutch, who invariably came with, or soon after 
coming secured, a schoolmaster and a clergyman. The 
oldest fully organized Protestant Church in America is the 
Dutch church began on the Battery in 1628. 

The Rev. Daniel Van Pelt, the accomplished student of 
Dutch history, and a master of the records in the vernacular 
of the first settlers, treats of the state of things in Patria, 
out of which grew the great Dutch West India Company and 
the first settlement of what the Dutch of the seventeenth 
century called New Netherland. To call it by a plural name 
is as inaccurate as the persistent insertion by the English of 
the ‘ Van’ before Tromp. Accurately and tersely the writer 
describes the United States of Netherlands, and how the 
little republic of northern Europe became the leader in civ- 
ilization, with England a long way behind. The affairs of 
the West India Company and the labors of Usselinx are well 


* The 


Memorial {ont habia Edited by James Grant Wilson 
Vol. I. $7.50. Nee 
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described, and the ‘colonizing’ clause and ‘ ifications’ 
Chapter IV. tells of the voyage of | udson and 
ass results in trade and colonization. Here we read of the 


‘Netherlanders, Block, Christiaensen, Hendricksen, May and 


Verhulst, and of Forts Nassau and Orange, and the forma- 
tion of that league of peace between the Dutch and the 
Iroquois which helped so powerfully to bring about the final 
results of keeping North America true to Teutonic ideas. 
Full credence is given to the alleged visit of Virginia’s bucca- 
neer-Governor Argall to Manhattan. The editor also adds 
a thoroughly characteristic note concerning his recent con- 
versation with the dowager-Queen of Holland. Peter Minuit 
and Walter Van Twiller are the main subjects of Chapter 
V. Both of these chapters are vigorously written and full 
of local color. 

James W. Gerard, well known as a minute and careful 
student of New Netherland, furnishes a brilliant word-pict- 
ure of social commercial and political life in the time of 
Gov. William Kieft. Of grand old Stuyvesant, Mr. Berthold 
Fernow, formerly keeper of the Dutch records in Albany, 
writes with full grasp of the subject. Prof. Eugene Law- 
rence paints the portrait of Nicolls the first English Gov- 
ernor, and sets him in a frame of lively incident and fact. 
Dr. Ashbel G. Vermilye gives the ripe fruits of his long- 
continued studies, in two chapters, one of which tells of Fran- 
cis Lovelace and the other of the Leisler troubles. Of the 
latter essay it is not too much to say that it is the clearest, 
most intelligible and most impartial account of Jacob Leisler 
yet produced. New York would do well to vindicate his 
memory and erect his monument. The author of the ‘ Life 
and Times of Sir William Johnson,’ Mr. Williax: L. Stone, 
writes a brilliant chapter on Sir Edmund Andros, and Mar- 
cus Andrews contributes that on Thomas Dongan, the lib- 
eral-minded Governor under whom New York’s charter was 
given. The rise of piracy is vividly described by Charles 
Burr Todd. Perhaps the most important chapter is that on 
the constitutional and legal history of New York in the 
seventeenth century. Interesting as it is, and full of the 
proofs of clear-headed industry, it does not show profound 
or critical acquaintance with the vernacular sources of Dutch 
history or of the local government and jurisprudence of the 
homeland of the Dutch. Mr. Charles R. Hildeburn’s essay 
on ‘ Printing in New York in the Seventeenth Century’ will 
be found interesting to all bibliopoles. 

As a whole, the volume has the usual merits and the almost 
necessary defects of a piece of mosaic literary workmanship. 
In literary form and substance it compares quite favorably 
with other ‘memorial’ volumes of like structure and pur- 
pose. In the footnotes and elsewhere, efforts have been 
made to disperse the dense ignorance and prejudice hanging 
like a pall over the early history of the State. The note on 
page 139 is one in point. No other of the thirteen original 
commonwealths has suffered as New York has by having her 
early history turned into what the brilliant author himself 
in later life called a ‘coarse caricature.’ We find the Dutch- 
man’s endearing title of his pastor is properly spelled as the 
old Dutch documents spelled it, as good Latin, and not late 
Scotch. The ‘domine’ was the clergyman; a ‘dominée’ is a 
schoolmaster. A valuable feature is a list of the streets and 
canals with their appellations, and the names of residents in 
early days before the semi-piratical attack of the royal buc- 
caneer in 1664. These reveal how closely the first settlers 
copied what they had been accustomed to athome. It is un- 
fortunate, too, that the early institutions of the Dutch in 
New York, their common schools sustained by taxation, 
their registration of deeds and mortgages, their excellent 
methods of jurisprudence (all of which were abolished by the 
English, or buried under their political and legal system), 
their care of orphans and the poor, their church organizations 
and their social characteristics have not been more clearly 
set forth, though the limitations of the work probably caused 
this defect. It is an inexcusable blot that the car- 
icatures of Diedrich Knickerbocker have been allowed 
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to stand in a work like this. Not only is the ‘immortal 
jest’ quoted in the editor’s preface, but several pictures 
made for Irving’s comic extravaganza—too. often misread 
as real history—are reproduced, though they have no better 
claim to be here than so many cartoons from /udge or 
Puch. 


‘‘The Caliphate’’ * 

In THE ‘Riss, Decline and Fall of the Caliphate,’ Sir 
William Muir has given a carefully written history of Islam, 
from the death of the great Prophet to the fall of the 
Mameluke dynasty in 1258. Not only are the conquests 
touched upon, but the religious and the social as well as the 
political aspect of affairs is delineated in such a graphic 
manner that the narrative reads more like a romance than a 
recital of dry facts. 

Perhaps no part of history is so little understood, though 
none can excite more lively interest, than the court of Bag- 
dad, with its famous hero, Haroun-al-Raschid, dear even to 
the childish reader of ‘The Arabian Nights.’ Hitherto the 
materials for its elucidation had been inadequate and unre- 
liable. Hence it was that Mr. Muir took up the difficult 
task of unearthing the treasures hidden away in alcoves and 
libraries throughout the East, and offering them to the world 
in this stout volume. There were four ‘Arabian Caliphates ’ 
of Medina (632-661), fourteen ‘ Omayyads ’ of Damascus 
(661-750) and twenty-seven ‘Ambassides’ of Bagdad (750- 
1258). During all this time there were many rival cali- 
phates, such as those in Egypt and Spain, but they are not 
considered as such, since the word meaning successor is only 
applied to the sultans pf the family of Mohammed. ‘ There 
shall be no two creeds, and you shall be my successor’; 
such was the Prophet’s dying declaration to Abu Bekr, and 
before the people knew of the master’s death, this faithful 
follower was at work carrying out his bequest. Apostates 
arose in different parts of Arabia, and thousands flocked to 
their standards, but Abu Bekr by force of arms was able in 
less than a year to ‘ride the whirlwind and direct the 
storm.’ 

The author thinks ‘that but for Abu Bekr, Islam would 
have melted away in compromise with Bedouin tribes, or 
likelier still have perished in the throes of birth.’ The Be- 
douins though subdued were not conquered, however. 
“Compelled at first to lead them’ in crusades, in order to di- 
vert their attention from internal dissensions, he soon found 
himself impelled by fanaticism and a desire of booty to 
maintain a continual war upon the infidel. As he marched 
from success to success, the horizon enlarged before his eyes. 
Many races were subdued and the course of empire spread 
to east and west. Commerce was extended, while the arts 
and sciences were cultivated, and Bagdad, "Damascus and 
Cairo were centres of intellectual activity. Wealth made 
the Moslem indolent, and the empire embracing so many 
races differing in disposition and belief, though impregnable 
to European attack, gradually crumbled away from civil 
and internecine strife. 

The Turk, a believer in the Koran, then began to recon- 
struct the tottering Islam empire. The fundamental doc- 
trines of the faith—prayer, almsgiving, fasting, pilgrimage, 
and war against the infidel—these the Turks observed to 
the letter. Their victory at Nicopolis and the triumphal 
march into Constantinople seemed to indicate that Europe 
would have a Moslem and not a Christian civilization. But 
the civilization the Turks had acquired has remained sta- 
tionary; there has been neither progress nor material change. 
It is the same to-day as in the palmiest days of the Omay- 

ads at Damascus. The author says:—‘ The Islam of to-day 
is substantially the same as we have seen throughout this 
history. Swathed in the bands of the Koran, the Moslem 
faith, unlike the Christian, is powerless to adapt itself to 
varying times and place, keep pace with the march of hu- 
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manity, direct or purify the social life, or elevate mankind. 

Freedom, in the proper sense of the word, is unknown, and 
this apparently because, in the body politic, the spiritual and 
the secular are hopelessly confounded.’ Mr. Muir’s former 
works, ‘The Life of Mohammed’ and ‘Mohammed and 
Islam,’ have testified to his ability as an author, and this 
volume, covering a later period, but written in the same fas- 
cinating style, will be welcomed by all whose interest in the 
subject he has already awakened or renewed. 


Ibsen’s ‘‘Brand” * 

WILLIAM WILSON, in his brief and modest introduction 
to his translation of Henrik Ibsen’s dramatic poem, ‘ Brand,’ 
makes a remark both shrewd and true, but little likely to be 
approved by the Norwegian dramatist himself or his most 
enthusiastic admirers. He says it is a misfortune to a 
writer to be first known, not as he is, but as others regard 
him ; and then goes on to declare that Ibsen’s artistic pur- 
pose "has been misjudged, because his ‘ professed’ disciples 
(a cruel epithet !) have misrepresented it as a moral one, 
whereas ‘ Henrik Ibsen’s mind, essentially and strongly in- 
quisitive, is as unwilling as it is unable to teach anything ; 
he is an acute and insatiable questioner, but it would be 
hardly possible to find so great a dramatist so little of a 
philosopher.’ 

It may be that Mr. Wilson scarcely recognizes the full 
significance of this assertion, which practically concedes al- 
most every point made against Ibsen by his more moderate 
critics. The most savage ridicule directed against the lit- 
erary work of the Norwegian was no more extravagant than 
the adulation lavished upon it by the little knot of his earliest 
English admirers, who thought they discerned i in everything 
he wrote the marks of the loftiest genius and most daring 
and brilliant originality. They held him up as an object of 
admiration and reverence, not only as an inspired poet and 
dramatist, but as one of the profoundest and subtlest ana- 
lysts of human nature ever known, as the author of a theory 
affording a ready solution of the most difficult psychological 
problems, as the father of a new philosophy and as a teacher 
of most weighty and hitherto unsuspected truths. If they 
had contented themselves with praising his poetic thought 
and powers of literary expression, his natural but unculti- 
vated dramatic instinct and his faculty for dissecting and 
exhibiting the baser motives and attributes which influence 
human actions, there would have been more chance of 
rational discussion, and he would have received more of the 
credit to which he is justly entitled. When public attention 
was concentrated on his social plays by the pother that was 
raised about them, and it was found that, as a whole, they 
were devoid of action, that the characters were morbid, and 
many of the incidents and much of the dialogue puerile (in 
a theatrical, if not in a scientific sense), most persons felt 
as if it had been | sought to make them victims of some sort of 
imposture, and, in their resentment, saw nothing but the too 
obvious faults. 

‘Brand’ is on a much higher plane than any of the social or 
historical dramas of Ibsen that have been brought within the 
reach of English readers. Looking at it from Mr. Wilson’s 
point of view, there can be no doubt that it is a work of re- 
markable power. So much is made clear, even through the 
necessarily imperfect medium of a translation. It is equally 
certain that the piece, although presented as an allegory, is 
of no value as a study of life, religion, manners or philoso- 
phy. It not only teaches nothing, but the more carefully it 
isread the more doubtful does the reader become of the ob- 
ject of the author in writing it, or whether he had any 
definite object at all, beyond that of contrasting types of 
poetic character. The first four acts seem to aim at a de- 
monstration of the atrocious absurdities of which a religious 
monomaniac of the extremest Calvinistic sect might be 
capable; but this proposition is scarcely tenable in view of 
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the final catastrophe, which leaves it very uncertain whether 
Brand finds divine approval or not. In either case, Brand 
as a type is as unconvincing as he is unsympathetic, but his 
insane bigotry is depicted with undeniable power and a 
reckless consistency which might almost be called magnifi- 
cent. Throughout he is a most imposing and exalted figure, 
in spite of the morbid taint which clings to all the prominent 
creations of Ibsen’s fancy; and in his remorseless enforce- 
ment of his merciless creed—hard and cold as his native 
rocks and snows—there is a stern nobility suggestive of an 
Old Testament prophet. Beyond all question he is both 
dramatic and poetic, boldly imagined and firmly and pic- 
turesquely drawn. Beside him the minor characters in the 
allegory, albeit much more human and truthful, appear as 
pigmies. Agnes, who as wife and mother is immolated upon 
the altar of his heartless zeal, is a pathetic study of pure 
and devoted womanhood, while Brand’s miserly mother, the 
Baillie, the half-crazy gypsy girl Gerd and the artist Ejnar 
are all depicted with a keen sense of character and well sus- 
tained individuality, in spite of their occasional descent to 
triviality. . ° 

But the real power of the author is revealed in the de- 
scriptions of northern scenery and natural phenomena. 
Even in the prose translation of Mr. Wilson, which is evi- 
dently a very good one, much of the poetic spirit is pre- 
served, and it is easy to believe that many of the passages 
dealing with the wild weather and bleak but majestic land- 
scape of the region of rock and snow must be most impres- 
sive in the original. They are distinguished by that union 
of truth and imagination which is one of the tests of true 
poetry, and ‘Brand,’ notwithstanding its inequalities, its 
contradictions and its absurdities, may be accepted as a 
justification, at least in part, of certian estimates of Ibsen’s 
abilities which, without it, would be incomprehensible. 





“Vampires” and “ Mademoiselle Reseda” * 

THE FIRST of these two stories is on a different plane from 
the writer’s other work, and is much the best thing she has 
done so far. It deals with one of those tragedies that lift 
everyday lives into dignity and are not the less tragic be- 
cause the actors are obscure and their surroundings com- 
monplace. The teller of the story and chorus of the trag- 
edy is a man of the world who has been driven by a re- 
verse of fortune to take refuge in a second-rate boarding- 
house, where he finds himself one of a group that is sketched 
with a light hand and a decided sense of humor. Indeed, 
after reading this book we are forced to the conclusion that 
the author’s strength lies in humorous description rather 
than the analysis of passion. Take, for instance, the fol- 
lowing passage, describing the humble hero:— 

His hair was very red. It curled all over his round head 
tightly, and one could not but feel how pretty it would have been 
on the head of a painted cherub or a living infant. His small grey 
eyes hada merry twinkle in them, as well as a great fund of pa- 
tience and of kindness. His turned-up nose was conscientiously 
inquisitive, his round face bright with ruddy health. His queer 
wide mouth was as fresh as a cherry, and his teeth—well, poor 
Paton had this one beauty—such teeth! white, regular, beautiful. 
Es 4 were usually in full play when he and I met, and did their 
work with silent expedition. He ate of everything voraciously. 
Miss Hodgson, who pressed him pretty closely in the raee, was 
more ponderous in her performance. She had lost a tooth or two, 
and her mastication was heavy and audible. It was evident from 
her strongly-developed animal jaw that she was no ascetic, and that 
the pleasures of the table were very real to her. She suffered 
with the gout, but no pach. a warned her to forego her pudding 
or her thin coffee, into which she piled six lumps of sugar until it 
had the consistency of molasses syrup. 

Here is another description, of a fashionable woman:— 
*To call my cousin Nelly a great lady is perhaps stretching 
the point a little, but when there is question of a very pret- 
ty woman, how elastic grows the male judgment! There 
always appeared to me to be two souls inhabiting my cous- 
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in's graceful person, two distinct beings exhaled from her 
mouth and eyes. Her mouth, that crimson flower, is that 
of a serious and absorbed Phryne fed upon the most deli- 
cate philtres and spices of passion. Her far-seeing eyes, 

en as the summer sea and as alluring as its cod! depths 
in the hot noontime, are haughty as a proud queen’s. Both 
eyes and mouth are full of mystery. Mystery is menace,’— 
which is perhaps a reason for preferring a possible, if vul- 
gar, Miss Hodgson, to a serious and absorbed Phryne occu- 
pied in exhaling her being from her eyes. The vampires 
are a mother and her daughter, waifs from the South, whose 
selfish shallowness is veneered with a cheap gentility which 
much impresses the prosaic Paton. He marries the girl 
and toils for them both until he dies in harness, happy at 
least in that he never knows for how poor a thing he has 
given his life. 

‘Mlle. Réséda,’ the second story, is full of sound and fury, 
but signifies less than the first. To be sure, we move in high 
life once more, which is perhaps the reason that we find one 
of the heroines, scornful alike of grammar and mankind, ex- 
claiming, ‘Are that sort of men ever in love?’ When we 
read that ‘the light caress felt to her like the velvet touch of 
a living flame,’ we are comfortably sure that the writer has 
never been badly burned. But what does this mean:—‘ So- 
cialism itself is only the eternal Ego grown into Dynamo’? 
One of the foremost figures in the story is so described that 
he cannot fail to suggest a well-known artist; and here we 
touch upon one of the author’s grave faults. It is well to 
hold the mirror up to Nature, but, also well to remember 
that the image in a mirror is reversed, and when a fictitious 
character is so closely copied from a living model that the 
likeness is at once apparent, as in the case of the oculist in 
‘A Puritan Pagan’ and the painter in ‘Mlle. Réséda,’ the 
rules of literary art are broken, and such portraiture can 
only be regarded as an impertinence or a treachery. In 
‘ Vampires’ Julien Gordon has shown that she has decided 
talent, and for the future she can claim the right, and must 
also submit to the penalty, of being judged by her best 
work, 


Lady Mary Wortley Montagu * 

A HUNDRED YEARS have failed to suppress the irrepressible 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, whose lively physiognomy 
looks out of this volume as ‘peart’ as possible, in several 
different forms, from the canvases of Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
English letters-writers are not so numerous or so celebra- 
ted that we can afford to ignore the brilliant epistolary 
performances of this grande dame. Anearl’s daughter, phy- 
sically pampered and petted yet intellectually neglected, 
Lady Mary triumphed by pure genius, or rather eminent tal- 
ent, over the obstacles put in her way. She grew up a 
piquant, beautiful girl, who, when the opportunity came, 
eloped with Mr. Wortley Montagu, rather than marry a rich 
dunderhead selected by her father. Pope fell at her feet 
and addressed her in brilliant verse ; and then their famous 
quarrel ensued. Horace Walpole flirted with and then 
flouted her. The sombre portrait of Dean Swift. glowers 
out of one corner of her correspondence, and she indulges 
in bitter raillery over his conduct. Bishop Burnet was her. 
teacher. She despises—and eagerly reads—Richardson, 
‘sobbing over his works in a most scandalous manner.’ Of 
Bolingbroke she knew the philosophy rather than the man, 
and she liked neither. Dr. Johnson she censures for tread- 
ing in beaten tracks and giving the misnomer Rambler to 
his ramblings. She liked Smollett, ‘ who disgraced his talent 
by writing those stupid romances commonly called history.’ 
A venison pasty or a flask of champagne made delightful 
Henry Fielding forget everything—even himself; for after the 
death of his wife he married her cook-maid. Tom Jones 
and Mr. Booth are, in this vivacious critic’s opinion, both 
sorry scoundrels, and Fielding himself was to be pitied on 
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entering life with no choice but, as he said himself, ‘to be a 
hackney writer or a hackney coachman.’ She thanked God 
because she loved novels and novel-reading, and revelled in 
what her daughter called ‘trash.’ . 

The volubility of her defense of ‘penny dreadfuls’ and 
‘shilling shockers’ recalls Mme. de Sévigné, whose letters 
she said hers would one day rival. Her coarse yet witty 
tirades, her vivid but sometimes indecent descriptions show 
a certain masculinity of mind which stood her in good stead 
in her long and lonely wanderings on the Continent. She 
and her husband lived charmingly—apart, ‘ grass-widowing’ 
here and there and defying ordinary conventionalities. In 
Turkey, when he was ambassador there, she penetrated into 
the veiled life of the harem, and from Turkey dates her 
chief exploit—the introduction of the Turkish method of in- 
oculation for small-pox into Europe. She was unwearied 
in her efforts to educate her grandchildren, and had many 
wise thoughts on the training of women. From her old 
Italian palace at Lovere she sends sparkling letters home, 
which have never been surpassed for point. At length she 
dies (a hundred and thirty years ago), in a little house in 
Hanover Square, leaving behind a reputation for vigorous 
and entrancing conversation, beauty and beautiful eyes (dis- 
figured by loss of the eye-lashes in small-pox), eccen- 
tricity, and a wit like nitric acid. Mr. Ropes’s volume is 
highly entertaining, and something more than ‘ Wortley’s 
eyes’ or epigrams figures in it. 


‘©The Soft Porcelain of Sevres.” 


‘Tue Sort Porceain of Sévres,’ with its decorations - 


by Chauveau, Aloncle, Taillandier, Binet and other painters, 
restored to fame mainly by the writings of the Goncourts, 
are the subject of an interesting essay by Edouard Garnier, 
printed (in English),along with half a hundred colored plates, 
in a large and handsomely-bound volume. The specimens 
selected for illustration are in the.collections of the Marquis 
de Vogtté, Baron Alphonse de Rothschild, M. L. Berthet 
and other well-known amateurs. They range from the reign 
of Du Barry to the Revolution, and include examples of 
the ‘porcelain au Dauphin’; basins and ewers decorated 
in camaieu ; parti-colored pieces; porcelain with raised 
enamels, and many other varieties. It is hardly necessary 
to say that this ‘ soft porcelain’ is not true porcelain, but a 
composite imitation of the Dresden ware, made, as de Gon- 
court says, of ‘a little of everything, including some shav- 
ings of soap.’ It is prized for the beauty of its decoration 
as much as for its inimitable quality of texture. The manu- 
facture was abandoned in 1800, owing to the discovery of 
the modern, hard-paste variety, and good pieces of the old 
ware are now much sought after, and are often counter- 
feited. M. Garnier gives a list of marks and monograms 
and several useful indications by which the true old Sévres 
may be distinguished. 

Of the plates we cannot speak too highly. A vase with 
* ceil de perdrix ’ ground—that is to say, dots of gold, sur- 
rounded by circles of smaller dots, applied all over a dark 
blue—and further ornamented with wreaths in raised gold 
and a medallion of flowers must have tasked the printer’s 
skill to the utmost to secure the accuracy of registering that 
was necessary. Another vase is ‘ berclé ’—that is, dashed 
with gold of two colors, with a medallion in grey camaieu. 
A set of five vases has rococo designs in white and gold on 
pink, and small sprays of flowers painted by Taillandier. 
In a large potpourri vase, of ‘ship’ form, the flowers are on 
a black background. A jardiniére in the collection of M. de 
Vogité has rustic scenes painted by Viellard. A tray in the 
possession of M. Fournier has wreaths and sprays of roses 
bound with blue ribbon, painted by Binet. A flagrant imi- 
tation of a Chinese ‘imperial yellow ’ plate, with birds and 
scattered sprays in many colors; a cup with sprays of plum- 
blossoms in relief and gilded ; and a white vase, with twisted 
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handles and flowers in high relief, show the influence of 
Oriental ideas, which, however, is nowhere so marked as 
one might expect. Pompeian influence is much more evi- 
dent in the majority of the pieces, as in a large, blue vase 
with figures of animals, belonging to Queen Victoria; in 
another, with sirens for handles, belonging to Sir Richard 
Wallace; and.in most of the favorite dark-blue and gold 
pieces. The volume is, indeed, a store-house of neo-classic 
ornament—wreathes, festoons, cupids, flowers, gods and 
goddesses, frets and acanthus leaves. The most wonderful 
piece in the book is the inkstand given to Marie Antoinette 
by Louis XV., now owned by Sir Richard Wallace, with 
ink-bottles in the shape of an imperial crown and the celes- 
tial and terrestrial globes. 


“The Witch of Prague” * 


‘Tue WiTcH oF PRAGugE,’ by F. Marion Crawford, recalls 
the fact that it is the proud distinction of the author of this 
‘fantastic tale’ to be also the author of ‘ Mr. Isaacs.’ It 
has been thought, perhaps without sufficient justification, 
that Mr. Crawford had repented him of his past sins, and 
it was tacitly understood that he was never again to heodoo 
a trusting public. From present appearances—that is, from 
the appearance of the present volume—his contrition is like 
that of the inconsequential gentleman who declared that if 
he had said anything he was sorry for, he was glad of it. 
While his mind is in this condition, it becomes a duty to 
say that ‘The Witch of Prague’ has all of the supernatural 
faults of ‘ Mr. Isaacs,’ without the constant action and the 
occasional surprises which went to make up the biography of 
that Oriental humbug. The ‘ Witch’ is likewise a person of 
occult pretentions (the stage is set throughout for the cave 
scene in ‘ The Black Crook ’) ; the accomplice of the occult 
lady is a gnome-like gentleman, with the make-up of Kris 
Kringle and the morals of Mephistopheles. The main sub- 
ject of experimentation is an old man who is embalmed 
alive in the expectation that the fountain of eternal youth 
lies in that direction. The effort to sustain life by taking 
blood from a young and living body is similar to that which 

“Gautier has described with such marvellous fancy in ‘ La 
Morte Amoureuse,’ save that to compass the result which 
Gautier obtained by a few drops, Mr. Crawford requires 
a system of supply that works something like a circulat- 
ing boiler. Incidentally such matters as clairvoyance, 
and mesmerism are thrown in to enlighten the gloom 
of an otherwise pointless narrative. To borrow somewhat 
of the author’s method, confining ourselves, however, to one 
letter in the dictionary, we may say that the theme is hyp- 
nosis, the treatment hypnotic, the characters hypochondriacs 
and the effect upon the reader decidedly hippocratic. It 
may be all right to work up current medical topics into 
novels that are to have their day before the medical theory 
explodes ; but if it is, Mr. Crawford had better hurry home 
before the richest of fields is occupied. For without dis- 
paragement of the possibilities of Brown Sequard’s elixir in 
the case of centenarian heroes, or of Koch’s consumption 
cure for declining heroines, we foresee in the bi-chloride of 
gold treatment ethical and realistic climaxes which in the 
hands of (let us say) Mr. W. D. Howells would be far and 
away superior to anything that the apostles of ‘ modernity ” 
have yet given us. 


Recent Fiction 

‘WITH EDGE TOOLS’ has its scene laid partly in New York 
and partly in Chicago. The hero of the story is desperately in 
love with a woman who not only refuses to listen to him but turns 
his love to ridicule. She marries some one else, but it amuses 
her to have an elegant, dashing fellow, such as her old lover, is at 
her beck and call, so she gives him enough prong yas to keep 
him at her side, though every now and then she still indulges her 
ropensity for laughing at him. He cannot be revenged upon her, 
e loves her too much; but he determines to make up for it with 
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the rest of womankind, by laughing at them as she has at him. 

He goes to Chi on business, and there meets a young married 

woman to whom he devotes himself. She tacccitias eouaphetely in- 
to 


fatuated with him and agrees to run off with him in 

sence of her husband.: Just at this crisis the husband returns, a re- 
vulsion of feeling takes place in the wife, she sees her so-called 
lover in his true light, begins at last to appreciate the worth of the 
man she has married, and comes to the conclusion that she is much 
better off where she is. The lover, unaware of all this, renews his 
offer, and it is indignantly rejected. The story is by Herbert Chat- 
field bie bree As an attempt to put the reader on the inside of social 
life in New York and Chicago, it cannot be pronounced an unquali- 
fied success. ($1.25. A.C. McClurg & Co..——-Max HEREFORD 
is ill in a hospital, and, in the silent watches of the night when the 
nurse is asleep and everything is quiet, he falls into a state of semi- 
consciousness and dreams a dream suggested by some old dog- 
gerel lines of his childhood which have come back to him as 
things are apt to in such circumstances. The story is called ‘Max 
Hereford’s Dream.’ It is by Edna Lyall, and was suggested by 
Dean Plumptre’s book, ‘ The Spirits in Prison.’ It is a quiant little 
sketch, and being so orignal is more readable than most things 
one meets with between covers. (35 cts. John W. Lovell Co.) 


g 
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‘ HILDEGARDE’S HOLIDAY’ is a sequel to ‘Queen Hildegarde,’ 
by Laura E. Richards, and is a phedecs very young people. The 
scene opens in a hospital with Hildegarde in a state of intense ex- 
citement waiting for the doctor’s verdict as to a very difficult op- 
eration he is performing on her little friend. He arrives at last 
and reports the operation a success, and tells Hildegarde she can 
take Rose off for a summer vacation. The two children leave 
home and make a visit to a lovely old lady who has a beautiful 
country place in Maine, and the story is a record of all the delight- 
ful things they did and the curious things that happened to them 
through the summer. ($1.25. Estes & Lauriat.——‘ AVERILL’ 
is a story that might have been written for grown people, and yet 
is after all better fitted to interest children. The girl is a cripple 
and a most lovely character, one who draws all the younger ones 
around her and exercises the greatest possible influence for good 
over them. She is perfectly sympathetic and they come to her 
with all their.sorrows and grievances.. The years go by, they are 
all older, and one of them has a love-affair to confide to Averill. 
She is almost afraid to do so, as Averill could have had no such ex- 

rience in her life and here at least the sympathy will be wanting. 

ut she finds that, cripple as Averill is, she has had the same kind 
of trouble and has suffered from it. It is a sweet little story with 
not much to be said either for or against it. It is by Rosa Nou- 
chette Carey. ($1.25. J. B. Lippincott Co.——‘A PAIR OF 
ORIGINALS’ are two boys who have one older brother of their 
own and a great many step-brothers and -sisters who do not treat 
them very well. They. take their elder brother’s advice, leave 
home and make an appeal to their grandmother to take them in. 
The old lady is much amused and at the same time much pleased 
at the independence they show, and she writes and asks permission 
of their father to keep them always. Sometimes their pranks 
make life a burden to her, and then again their good traits are her 
delight. It is a clever little story written by E. Ward. ($1.25. 
Macmillan & Co.) 





Minor Notices 

‘EVOLUTION IN SCIENCE, Philosophy and Art’ is the title of 
the last series of lectures before the Brooklyn Ethical Association. 
The lectures are mostly by the same men that have addressed the 
Association in previous years, and embrace a variety of topics in 
the evolutionary philosophy, but more especially the evolution of 
the physical sciences and the fine arts. They are almost wholly 
uncritical, the authors, with few exceptions, contenting themselves 
with simply setting forth the views of Darwin and Spencer. : They 
ate written in the same popular style that characterized the previous 
volumes. of lectures before the same Association ; but, so far as 
we can see, they add little or nothing to what those volumes con- 
tained. The papers relating to the history of the fine arts are in- 
deed new ; but, unfortunately, they constitute one of the weakest 
parts of the book, being superficial and wholly unsatisfactory. The 
discussions that followed the lectures at the Association’s meet- 
ings, and which are here reported in brief, showed, as in previous 
years, the division of opinion among evolutionists on the funda- 
mental question of spiritualism against materialism, some of the 
speakers advocating a philosophical theism, and others the rankest 
atheism and materialism. The leading 8 pony of the latter view 
was Mr. Thaddeus B, Wakeman, who alluded to God as a ‘ spook.’ 
Attempts were also made by some of the lecturers to show that 
Herbert Spencer. is not a materialist, and Dr, Janes, the President 
of the Association, read an angry letter from Spencer himself, in 
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will 
add little to the reputation of the lecturers or of the Association that 


which he repels the imputation of materialism, affirming that 
views on this question have been misunderstood. The volume 


tothem. The most en and stimulating of the ad- 
dresses is that in which ‘ Life as a Fine Art’ is treated of by. Prof. 
Lewis G. Janes. In the pamphlet form in which these pa are 
issued separately, at ten cents each, this one should have a wide 
circulation. ($2. D. Appleton & Co.) 


AN ELEGANT EDITION of Thackeray’s ‘Four Georges’ has. 
been issued in quarto form, with exuberant margins, and illus- 
trated with portraits of the and the Princess Caroline, 
and appropriate headbands and tailpieces. a it surpasses. 
any former American reprint of these delightful papers; and we 
do not know of any English edition that can challenge comparison 
with it. The writer of this brief notice remembers well the de- 
livery of the lectures by the author in this country, as well as those 
on the ‘English Humorists ’; and they will ever be associated with 
his poe presence and sympathetic voice, equally expressive in 
the humor and the pathos of the discourses. It seemed as if it 
were a free-and-easy conversation between the lecturer and the 
individual listener. The closing paragraph of the third lecture es- 
pecially lingers in the memory :—‘ O brothers, speaking the same 
dear mother tongue! O comrades, enemies no more, let us take a 
mournful hand together as we stand by this royal corpse and call 
a truce to battle! * * * Hush, Strife and Quarrel, over the 
solemn grave! Sound, trumpets, a mournful march! Fall, dark 
curtain, upon his pageant, his pride, his grief, his awful t y!’ 
We understood then what the French mean by /armes dans la 
voix. ($3. Meadville, Pa.: Flood & Vincent.) 








‘ By BOAT AND RAIL,’ by J. R. Everhart, M.D., compressesithe 
history of a vast amount of travel into some 230 pages of large 
type. The writer goes to England, France, Spain, Algiers, Italy, 
Austria, Germany, Switzerland, back to England, then to Ireland, 
home to this country, across the continent to California, back again 
and through the British Provinces, then to Alaska, next to Florida, 
the Bahamas, Cuba, Mexico, South America, and home by way of 
Bermuda. London gets half a dozen pages, in which we are in- 
formed that St. Paul's is ‘a Gothzc edifice covering over two acres 
of ground.’ Scott’s monument at Edinburgh had already been de- 
scribed as ‘ built like a steeple resting upon the ground. The ar-’ 
chitectural information is of this type throughout. Florence is 
disposed of in less thantwo pages, and Rome in about four. Of 
St. Peter’s we learn that ‘the vaulted dome is ornamented with 
gilded decorations,’ and the like. He ‘saw cows in the Forum,’: 
which would indicate that his visit to the place was made many 
years ago; but we suspect that the statement is due to a muddled 
remembrance of the fact that in the middle ages the place was 
called the Campo Vaccino on account of the cattle herded there. 
In the Vatican there are ‘three Murellos [szc] which are as beau- 
tiful and true as paintings can be made’—a fair sample of the art’ 
criticism in the book. Among the ‘ancient cé#zes’ near Rome, 
‘the villa of Adriana’ is mentioned—which illustrates the author's 
historical and classical knowledge. There is plenty of this comical 
matter in the book. ($1.25. G. P. Putnam's Sons.)—— THE 
GLORY OF THE IMPERFECT,’ Prof. G. H. Palmer's capital address 
at the Commencement of the Woman's College of Western Re-- 
serve University, last year, has been printed in neat pamphlet form. 
It well deserves the wider publicity thus secured forit. (25 cts. D. C. 
Heath & Co.) 





‘Don's PEERAGE, Baronetage and Knightage of Great Britain; 
and Ireland’ for 1892 contains the usual lists of officers at arms, 
peers, peeresses, Privy Councillors, and so forth; a long essay on 
‘ Precedence,’ courtly, clerical, judicial, naval, and poser illus- 
trations of the crown jewels and the regalia of the several knightly 
orders; lists of ‘ courtesy titles’; formal modes of addressing let-. 
ters, and other such matters of more or less interest to everybody 
who has anything to do with the English titled classes. The 
notices affixed to most of the names included in the volume are: 
about as full as they would be in a biographical dictionary, and 
there is a deal of information about the origin of certain titles , 
and the history of titled houses. The volumeis of convenient size; 
indeed, it is actually-small, though it contains 976 es, of two 
columns each, The matter is admirably condensed and printed 
in type necessarily small but easily readable. As this is the fifty- 
second year of its publication, it may claim, itself, to be one of 
established institutions of Great Britain. ($3.75. Macmillan & Co.) 
——THE AUTHOR OF ‘PETER, a Cat of One Tail,’ has found 
another subject in ‘ Teufel,’ a terrier who well deserves his name. 
Teufel belongs to an artist, Mr. J. Yates Carrington, who pictures 
him and all his misdeeds from the tine when he could be held up. 
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in the hand by the skin of his neck to the present, when, though 
wicked, he has found rest in a plot of chrysanthemums with his 
Ae Be displayed on an easel by way of tombstone and epitaph. 

ncidentally, we are shown the exterior of the Dogs’ Hospital at 
Wandsworth Road near Ludgate Hill, and we are treated to many 
instantaneous photographs of Teufel at tea, by the sad sea waves, 
begging, barking, fighting, and catching rats; and have ocular 
evidence of the cruelty to animals that is =— in an animal 
painter's studio. (75 cts. G. P. Putnam’s Sons). 


Magazine Notes 

THE third and final instalment of Hawthorne’s letters to Mr. 
Horatio Bridge is given in the March Harper's. The letters refer 
for the most part to business and private affairs and are of interest 
psy Se showing that consular appointments do not furnish the 
very best means of rewarding genius. Hawthorne’s dislike of 
America as a place of residence is very plainly expressed in 
some of them ; but he seems to have disliked still more the idea of 
bringing up his children to be strangers in their own country. The 
_ most striking passage is a remark on a map of negrodom, that 
it will take a terrible amount of trouble and expense to wash ‘ that 
sheet’ white, ‘ and, after all, I“am afraid we shall only variegate 
it with blood and dirt." The second part of Mr. Poultney Bige- 
low’s Journey ‘From the Black Forest to the Black Sea’ takes us 
= the monastery of Nielk, the pump of Péchlarn, and the 
-tower of Lauingen; and Mr. Millet — among other 
strange things the formidable style of whee! w built out over 
the wheel, in use among the market-women of Regensburg. Mr. Ju- 
lian Ralph‘ Talking Musquash,’ that is to say business, tells about 
Hudson's Bay affairs, and Mr. Remington pictures Indian hunters 
moving camp and setting a mink trap, and voyageurs telling stories 
around their camp-fire. ‘Johnny Rawson and Chunky Peters,’ a 
story by William McClennan, is the stiffest bit of dialect we can 
remem One can tell that it is dialect by the look of the page 
farther off than it can be read. Mr. Ernest Ingersoll’s study of 
‘Our Grey Squirrels ’ is enlivened by pretty drawings by J. Carter 
Beard ; Mr. le Blowitz tells how Alfonso XII. was proclaimed 
King of Spain; Mr. Walter Besant brings his history of London to 
an end with the reign of George II.; and Mr. Howells, in depart- 
ing from the Editor's Study, says soft things of its successor and of 

the incumbent of the Easy Chair. 


From Mr. Gladstone’s second article on ‘The Olympian Re- 
ligion’ in The North American Review for March it is evident 
that the series is to be in the nature of a development of his chap- 
ters on ‘ Homer as Nation-maker ’ and ‘ Homer as Religion-Maker’ 
in ‘ Landmarks of Homeric Study.’ No new ideas are, so far, in- 
dicated, but he lays greater emphasis on the plastic nature of 
the materials with which the author of the poems had to work. 
He is probably wrong in saying that no emblems of popular do- 
mestic worship remain to us, for a considerable class of terra-cottas, 
both plaques and relics, are held to be of that class. Thereis in our 
Metropolitan Museum a rude group of Pan and the Nymphs which 
might have decorated the house of Eumaios. ‘Do We Live Too 
Fast’? asks Dr. Cyrus Edson ; and it appears he is very sure that 
we do. We do too much work, brain work especially; we eat too 
much nitrogenous food ; take too much stimulants; our amuse- 
ments are too exciting. Hence even those of us that begin with a 
good constitution break down early, our children at a still earlier 
age, and nervous maladies bound. Within thirty years we have 
trebled our wealth, fer capita, but at the cost of a great waste of 
bodily vigor. ‘The American race has run too much to brain.’ 
The worst of it is that our physicians are like the rest of us. To 
secure immediate results and enable their patients to go on with 
their work when they should be resting, they treat the symptoms, 
not the disease. He prescribes exercise and fresh air, and would, 
if he could, proscribe the newspaper. ‘It devours a large part of 





our nervous force,—it is a fact that a portion of the strength that. 


we derive from our breakfast is expended while reading the morn- 
ing paper.’ There is a readable descriptive article on ‘ The High- 
lands of Jamaica,’ by Lady Blake; the Belgian Minister gives an 
account of ‘The Anti-Slavery Conference’; and Director-General 
George R. Davis tells how the ‘ World’s Columbian Exposition ’ is 
getting along. 

In the March Aé/antic Mr. George Herbert Palmer has some 
words of warning on the educational question of the hour. His 
‘ Doubts about University Extension ’ are of three sorts: whether 
the movement is greatly needed here, whether physical conditions 
are not too muc inst it, and whether. a sufficient corps of 
trained teachers can obtained to carry.iton, In England the 
movement is almost alone in offering any sort of higher education 
to who have not the leisure or the means to enter a univer- 
sity. Here, not only are there distinct libraries, cheap scientific 
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and educational periodicals, popular lectures and Chautauqua, but 
most of our colleges offer elective studies and are open to poor as 
well as rich. ngland is a small, compact country, with many - 
large towns closely connected by railroads. Here, except in the 
vicinity of the principal cities, an itinerant teacher would have to 
spend too much time and too much money in travel. Finally, in Eng- 
land there are always many highly trained men out of employment, 
while, in this country, a man who has any special knowledge is 
quickly snapped up by some budding university. Heacknowledges, 
however, that there is real need for some such movement, and t 
once it is established, teachers may be drawn, as they generally 
are in England, from the graduates of the universities. Thomas 
Chandler Haliburton is the subject of an article by Mr. F. Blake 
Crofton, who dwells on the political foresight of the author of ‘Sam 
Slick.’ Haliburton foretold Canadian Federation, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, and the ship-canal now being cut across the 
isthmus that joins Nova Scotia to the mainland. He was also an 
advocate of Imperial Federation. -The ‘ Little Children of Cybele’ 
is an essay in natural romance, by Edith M. Thomas, who occa- 
sionally drops into poetry and often relies upon fancy in describing 
the ways of mice and marmots, chipmunks and hylas. An anony- 
mous critic reviews certain recent French essays: Brunetiéres ‘Etudes 
Critiques,’ Rod’s ‘ Stendhal’ and Simon’s ‘ La Femme du Vingtiéme 
Isabel F. Hapgood describes ‘ Harvest-tide on the Volga’ ; 
Agnes Repplier praises Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Lang’s ‘Blue 
Poetry Book’ in a suggestive article on ‘The Children’s Poets’ ; 
and Joel Chandler Harris tells a moving tale of ‘A Belle of St. 
Valerian.’ 

In the March Lippzncott’s Mr. A. E. Watrous maintains, against 
common report, that a newspaper man as a confidant is all that he 
should be. The reason is that he cannot afford to lose the good- 
will of his informant, whom he looks on as a source of future 
news. So much good news is kept out of print for that reason, 
that it would be easy to start a new paper in every large town on 
the simple plan of printing all the news. But such a paper could 
not last, for very soon it would find no more news to print. The 
series of articles on athletic subjects whichis running in this maga- 
zine is continued this month with one on ‘ Horsemanship and 
Polo’ by Mr. Foxhall Keene. This and Mr. H P. Mawson’s 
article on ‘ Rebuilding the Navy ’ are illustrated with pen-and-ink 
drawings. Mr. C. H. Herford gives some account of ‘Ibsen’s 
Earlier Work ’—his historical dramas—and of the conditions in 
which they were written. Mr. Edward Fuller and Mr. James L. 
Ford discuss the proposed establishment of an ‘ Independent 
Theatre’ in New York, meaning by that a theatre which,. being 
supported by a limited and cultured public in the interest of the 
coming American drama, will be independent of the greater pub- 
- he novelette is ‘A Soldier’s Secret,’ by Capt. Charles A. 

ing, 





Four Centuries of Autographs 


WE HAVE RECENTLY enjoyed the privilege of examining a book 
which is certainly without a mate in America, if indeed it be not 
unmatched even in England. It is a large folio bound in Russia 
leather in the latter half of the last century, unornamented, and 
stamped on the back with only the word ‘Manuscripts.’ But 
there are manuscripts and—manuscripts ; and one has to open the 
covers of this old volume, which is beginning to show the effects 
of at least a century’s handling, to get a hint as to the character 
of its contents. 

The first of these modestly housed documents proves to be 
an indenture signed by Richard III. as Duke of Gloucester, in 
1474. Then there is a letter written by Richard as King in nae 
less than three months before he was slain on Bosworth field. But 
these are not the earliest of the manuscripts ; older still are those 
that bear the signatures of Henry VI. (1450) and Richard's father 
the Duke of York, and the letter to John Paston from the Earl of 
Warwick, ‘Crookback’s ’ king-making father-in-law. Here, too, is 
a letter from Richard’s brother, Edward IV., commanding Pas- 
ton to raise troops; and, next to it, a warrant signed by the Duke 
of Exeter, who was beggared by his brother-in-law, King Edward, 
and died an exile in Flanders. This is followed by a letter from 
Margaret, Countess of Richmond, whose son, afterwards Henry 
VII., was Richard’s conqueror and successor on the throne. Henry 
himself is represented by a signet and seal, and three detached sig- 
natures. 

A greater Henry—the Eighth, of uxorious memory, whose prac- 
tice of putting his wives to death has somewhat damaged his rep- 
utation with everyone but Mr. Froude—is seen here in a signa- 
ture to a letter; and so is Katherine of Aragon, the first of his 
Queens, and one of the few who lost his favor without losing their 
lives. The daughter of Henry and Katherine, sigaing (with her 
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Consort, Philip II. of Spain) an order to the Earl of to 


defend her Scottish border, does not call herself ‘b! Mary, as 
one wish her to, but ‘ Marye the quene "—an little 
less diverting. Henry’s still more famous (by Anne 
Boleyn), ‘good Queen Bess,’ lives again in two or three specimens 


of her exquisite penmanship, one of them a letter, entirely in her 
own hand, addressed, when Princess,‘ To my Lorde Admirall.’ 
nepnesnee following comes a large sheet, covered on both sides 
with well-formed characters, and signed by that ill-fated ‘ Marie 
R.’ who found in her lifetime an executioner in Elizabeth, but has 
found a champion since in every reader of history and lover of ro- 
mance.* These precious pages were penned during the period of 
the Queen’s imprisonment in Yorkshire; as were those also of an ac- 
companying letter, addressed to the same cogrespondent, the Count- 
ess of Shrewsbury, and cam ‘your most assured good frind and 
cousine ’—the ¢ that be ongs to ‘ friend’ being rendered unto 
‘cousin.’ The word ‘friend,’ by the way, seems to have been a 
stumbling-block in the Stuart family, for Mary’s (and Darnley’s) 
son—Scotland’s sixth James and England’s first—signs himself 
“your most loving and assured freind.’ James appears in this 
collection in letters written both before and after the English Crown 
was added to the Scotch. 

A new era comes in with the name of Charles II.; for it is 
followed by letters, warrants, etc,, bearing the portentous cog- 
nomen of Cromwell—at first with an ‘ O.’ prefixed, but afterwar 
with a‘P.’ appended. Then again there is a signature, in a 
different chirography, in which the letter ‘R.’ precedes the 
same surname; for was not Oliver's son, Richard, also Protec- 
tor, for several months? Charles II. appears ten times, Katherine 
of B za twice; and James II, twice as often as Katherine; 
while William III. and Queen Mary, Queen Anne and her hus- 
band, Prince George of Denmark; George I., George II. and Queen 
Caroline, and Frederick, Prince of Wales, each vac ow their skill in 
penmanship once or oftener. Then we have Elizabeth of Bohemia, 
daughter of Charles I. and mother of Prince Rupert; and her son, 
Prince Rupert himself, who made a name in art as well as in 
arms, and who writes in a large and becomingly bold hand to 
the Lord Byron of two centuries ago. 

Other letters or documents bear the signatures of Ferdinando, 
Lord Fairfax, father to that ‘ Fairfax whose name in arms through 
— rings,’ and ancestor of the Virginia family whose name is 
linked with that of Washington ; George Monck, afterwards Duke 
of Albemarle ; Sir John Fastolf, the great Duke of Marlborough, 
and the headstrong and ill-fated Earl of Strafford, whose lifelike 

rtrait at Warwick Castle is familiar to American travellers. As 
if to keep the English Kings in countenance, the Channe] has been 
crossed for mementoes of French and German monarchs—Henri 
IV., his son Louis XIII. and grandson Louis XIV. (‘le Grand’); 
Frederick I. of Prussia and his son Frederick William I.; Frederick 
II., yclept ‘the Great’; William, Prince of Orange, misnamed ‘the 
Silent’; Christian V. of Denmark, and sundry German Electors-and 
Electresses. 

For good measure the book is filled out with letters or detached 
signatures of Sir Walter Raleigh (pronounced by Americans as if 
spelt Rawley), John Milton, Ben Jonson, Alexander Pope, Dr. John- 
son, Joseph Addison, Isaac Newton, Isaac Watts and the renowned 
and martyred Bishop Latimer (‘H. Latymerus’). We have by no 
means exhausted the list of notabilities in this extraordinary collec- 
tion of ‘ Manuscripts,’ in which one seems to see unrolled the history 
of four hundred crowded English years. The full title of the volume 
is ‘ Thane’s Collection of Autographs from the Paston and Shrews- 
bury and Thoresby Archives,’ the collection having been ‘ made by 
J. Thane in the second half of the Eighteenth Century.’ 

The possessor of this unique book owns another which admira- 
bly supplements it, bringing the royal record down todate. The more 
modern tome is not only richer in literary interest than its compan- 
ion, but is much more gorgeously appareled, being bound in red 
leather, with gilt tooling and white satin lining. Its title-page runs 
thus :—‘Autographs, Letters and Documents, Illustrated with por- 
traits, etc., of Sovereigns and I\lustrious Personages, or Those 
Rendered Conspicuous and Eminent by Services, but principally 
of Those 

Inventas aut qui vitam excolouere per artes 

Quique sui memores alibs fecere merendo.’ 
Almost every letter or document is accompanied by a steel en- 
graving of the writer—a feature that adds immensely to one’s en- 


* jue ff of Mary’s potent hold on the imagi of posterity was af- 

PP pony veh pase when, = Monday the ayn ayer anni of her 

death), some 250 sympa’ with the claims of the * Stuart dynasty,’ headed by the 
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written on both sides of the sheet, an o has been made in 
the page of the book on which it is mounted, so that back and 
front a J be seen with equal ease. 

The first thing in the book is a pardon signed ‘ R.’ 
and dated 24 March, 1780. This is followed by autographs of 
George III.’s Queen Charlotte; Prince Albert, Victoria’s Consort; 
George IV. as Prince of Wales and as King, and Queen Caro- 
line as Princess of Wales ; Leopold, King of the Belgians; Fred- 
erick, Duke of York (1800), and his Duchess; William IV. (a 
remission countersigned ‘J. Russell’) and Queen Adelaide; the 
Duke of Kent, and his daughter Queen Victoria,-who is rep- 
resented by several letters and likenesses; the Princess Victoria 
(now the Empress Frederick), who writes in German ; the present 
Prince of Wales, who dates his letter Marlborough House, and 
asks ‘My dear Francis’ (in a postscript) ‘ How did you find the 
lady in Chester Street ?’; Prince Augustus Frederick; Lord Nel- 
son; the Duke of Wellington, with a little wisp of light-colored 
hair; Sir John Lawrence, Sir John Franklin and Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, John Howard, Lord Palmerston, Lord Stanley (afterwards Earl 
of Derby), Robert Peel, Daniel O’Connell, Douglas Jerrold, Hum- 
boldt, Sir John Herschel, Charles Barry, Theodore Hook, Bishop 
Wilberforce, the Rev. Sydney Smith, ‘ B. Disraeli,’ John Wesley and 
his brother Charles, Victor Hugo, Mrs. Norton, Montgomery the 
hymnist, Grattan, G.P.R. James of ‘solitary horsemen’ fame; Wash- 
ington Irving, who writes to Mr. Murray the publisher; Fenimore 
Cooper, Captain Marryat, Dickens, Thackeray, Layard, Harrison 
Ainsworth, Bulwer,‘Shenstone, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Anna 
Seward, Wordsworth, Lady Caroline Lamb, Hogg ‘the Ettrick shep- 
herd,’ Sir Walter Scott, ‘L.E.L.,’ Talfourd, Praed, Keble, Heber, 
Mrs. Hemans, Tom Hood, Samuel Rogers, the Countess of Bless- 
ington, N. P. Willis, Campbell, Moore, Southey, Frederick Locker 
and Tennyson—one of whose sons married Mr. Locker’s daughter. 
One of the last things in the book is a copy of ‘ Hohenlinden,’ 
‘ transcribed by T. Campbell at the desire of the eldest son of Camp- 
bell’s dearly esteemed Allan Cunningham.’ The one of greatest 
interest to Americans, as Americans, is dated ‘ Headquarters, 15 
Jan., 1780,’ and signed ‘ George Washington.” 

Yet another historical treasure Pag: ee in the same library with 
the volumes described above is the following letter :-—. 

York, VIRGINIA, 17th Octr. 1781. 

S1r:—I propose a cessation of hostilities for twenty-four hours, and 
that two officers may be appointed by each side to meet at Mr. Moore’s 
house to settle terms for the surrender of the ports of York and Glou- 
cester. I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
His Excellency General Washington, CoRNWALLIS, 
&e. &e. &c. 

This letter—one of the most interesting documents in American 
history—is carefully encased, with several engraved portraits of the 
author, in a leather portfolio; and a (stuffed) wolf, with fangs dis- 
played, mounts guard at the door of the room in which it and 
the two large folios are kept. 

The owner of these priceless autographs is Mr. J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, who, while not a ‘collector’ in the technical sense of the 
term, enriches his library now and then with things unique or 
rare. The older of the two volumes of manuscripts in his posses- 
sion was purchased in London last spring ; the other he has had 
for several years. 
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CAN WE be made to read Chaucer? Can we be brought to see 
that it is meet, right and our bounden duty to study this great poet 
of England's olden time? That is the question for anyone pos- 
sessed of a pampered literary conscience, a conscience that starts 
up at every turn, speaks loudly in front of old bookshelves and 
neglected folios, and refuses to avail itself of Mr. Gosse’s free per 
mission to read such books only as do actually instruct, amuse and 
refresh the mind—and to let the others alone. A good many 
readers have let Chaucer alone for a term of years ; but those who 
have done so, to the detriment of their conscience, have now a 

Iden opportunity. Mr. William Calder has published, through 

essrs. Blackwood, a new edition of the ‘Ganterbury Tales,’ ac- 
companied by a running commentary of the simplest sort. The 
only drawback is that such paraphraseology—if one may so speak 
—is not Chaucer, and is not even near enough to the rose to satisfy 
our minor cravings. It is, in truth, an extraordinary performance, 
this new Chaucer; and a single specimen may here be given to 
enable my readers to judge for themselves. ucer's lines on a 
certain Ladye Prioress run thus :— 

And sikerly she was. of disport 
And full planinant and uae at port, 
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When we have overcome the first difficulty to the engendered 
by curious spelling, this description is so perfectly fntel ble that 
it is somewhat astonishing to find the new commentator interpret- 
ing the couplet :—‘ She was of a somewhat sentimental nature.’ (!) 
Sentimental people are not usually accounted to be the most pleas- 
ant and amiable ; and, on further perusal of the passage, it will be 
found that, in appending to the above what lawyers call a ‘ rider,’ 
to the effect that the lady in quéstion ‘ showed no very enthusiastic 
desire to benefit her fellow-creatures, however she might pity a bleed- 
ing mouse,’ Mr. Calder has very decidedly exceeded his instructions. 

nen we find a modern annotator thus inserting an imputation of 
which there is not the very slightest trace in the original—for 
Chaucer says nothing about benefiting fellow-creatures, and merely 
goes in for the mouse—we cannot feel any profound faith in the 
rest of the work. Mr. Calder may have studied his subject, and he 
may be actuated by a genuine desire to stimulate the present gen- 
eration no longer to let their Chaucer lie idly by; but when he 
seeks to accomplish this end by writing down to us, and giving us, 
as it were, a Chaucer suited to our capacities, I cannot help think- 
ing that he makes a great mistake. The few who must, and the 
fewer still who, of their own free will, do read the ‘ Canterbury 
Tales,’ will, of a surety, prefer the old stony ways, albeit hard to 
tread, to any easy bypaths which lead to nowhere, and yield noth- 
ing in return. 

A very bright and interesting work is ‘ Wagner as I Knew Him,’ 
by Mr. Ferdinand Praeger, which comes to me from Messrs. Long- 
mans. Truly there is no end to the books on Wagner, and it 
might have been thought that at last we had heard all there was 
to hear of that important personage. But Mr. Praeger shows us 
that in this we are wrong. He has a great deal to say, and he 
Says it very well. There is a distinguishing honesty about his work 
which impresses the reader from the outset, We have Wagner's 
weaknesses as well as his strength—his imperfections as well as 
his perfections. Cromwell, it is said, desired to have his portrait 
— without the omission of a single wart or pimple by which 

is rugged countenance was disfigured ; and even so might Rich- 
ard agner have desired his friend to hand down his character to 
posterity, marred by all its veritable blemishes. Accordingly we 
have many and curious phases of that character presented to our 
view ; we have all its petty vulgarities, its foolishness, its hankering 
after supposed luxuries, which were yet no real luxuries, and, worst 
of all, its degrading cowardice, as displayed at a critical moment of 
the composer's life—a moment which might. have been made 
sublime. 

One anecdote in Mr. Praeger’s book will have an interest for 
young composers. At Wagner’s request, he endeavored to nego- 
tiate the sale of ‘ Tannhiauser’ in London, in the year 1847. His 
instructions were few and short: he was to sell at any price—or 
at no price. He was not to let ‘ Tannhauser’ lie fallow, come 
what might. If he could obtain no remuneration from any respect- 
able firm of publishers, he was to offer them the work as a free 

t, provided they would bring it out. Richard Wagner did not 

ow the English character. Had he done so, he would have per- 
ceived that such a proposal would at once drive the last nail into 
the coffin of his hopes, as indeed was the case ; ‘for,’ records the 
simple German who carried about with him the luckless opera 
which no one wanted, ‘although | offered “ Tannhiuser ” for noth- 
ing, the head of the firm could not “see his way” to bring it out’! 
_ A delightful volume wherewith to beguile a lazy day is that just 
issued by Dr. Boyd of St. Andrews, the ‘A. k H. B.’ whose 
papers used to be one of the principal features of Fraser's Maga- 
sine in former days. ‘Twenty-five Years of St. Andrews’ is one 
of the best works we have yet had by the author of the ‘ Recrea- 
‘tions of a Country Parson.’ St. Andrews, which is one of the 


oldest and quaintest of Scottish towns, has, of late years, acquired ’ 


an additional importance in the eyes of the young and athletic, from 
the fact that it has always been the golf capital, and that the an- 
nual golf tournament is one of its ancient institutions. Golf is 
now the rage everywhere, and the rugged old seaport on the Fife- 
shire coast become more or less a fashionable resort. But at 
all times St. Andrews has had its own attractions, and drawn at- 
tention from distinguished authorities on science and literature. 
Its grand old University, its Cathedral, its associations and tradi- 
tions made it of itself one of Scotland's chief centres of interest, 
and no one could do the honors of the place with more courtesy 
and alacrity than the accomplished Presbyterian minister. His 
sympathies were cosmopolitan, and his knowledge varied and ex- 
tensive. In consequence he was resorted to by all who visited St. 
Andrews, and his anecdotes, reminiscences and descriptions are 
now compiled with all the —— charm of style which obtained 
for the essays in Fraser such widespread recognition. 

Mr. Oscar Wilde’s new play is not half Oscar Wildeish enough. 
An ordinary, conventional, drawing-room. piece, unpleasing in its 
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situations and absurd in its deductions, ‘ Lady Windermere’s Fan* 
cannot be saved from failure by any amount of piquant dialogue. 
The truth is, when Mr. Wilde tries to be wise, he is silly ; it is only 
when he is deliberately silly that he is wise. He made his mark as 
a fool—being a clever man. He reminds us of Garrick :-— 

On the stage he was natural, simple, affecting— 

*T was only that, when he was off, he was acting. 
The inventor of the lily and the teapot ought not to a oe save on 
his own particular stage, and if it is worn out, he ha tter make 
his bow, for he has not yet found another to suit his style. 

‘ od Idler goes on well. The second number is quite as good as 

the first. 

Mrs. Grimwood is, I hear, about to bring out in The Albemarle 
Review an article on ‘Manipur before the Revolution’; but 
whether it will appear before or after her next marriage is uncer- 
tain. The real authorship of the article is also a little uncertain. 

Col. Grant’s sudden and lamented death adds another to the list 
of great men gone from our midst during the present pitiless season. 
The newspapers talk of his having lived principally at his country- 
seat in the north of Scotland, since he retired from public life; but 
he did nothing of the kind. He lived during a great part of every 
year in his fine house in Upper Grosvenor Street, where hospitality 
was the order of the day, and where one of the largest receptions 
given to Stanley on his first return from the Congo was held by 
the discoverer of the source of the Nile. In former days ‘Grant 
and Speke’ were household words in England; and though Col. 
James Grant, C.B., had long outlived his fellow-explorer, his tall, 
upright figure and active movements betrayed no signs of failing 
health, and he seemed as though he might have lived many years 

et, to do good work for his country, and to see a new continent in 
ull working order. One day, not very long ago, I said to him the 
single word ‘ Africa’; it dropped out, I forget how. ‘ Africa’? 
He turned towards me, his fine serious face suddenly becoming il- 
lumined as though by a glow at thename. ‘Africa? Please God 
we shall yet be all running up and down Africa, as we now run up 
and down England.’ This was the dream of his life. 

That there is a strong current of public interest in the direction of 
the Dark Continent was sufficiently manifest the night before last, 
when the hall of the Royal Geographical Society was literally 
crammed from floor to ceiling, to hear Mr. Theodore Bent descant 
upon Mashonaland. Lord Randolph’s Letters may not have been 
the success expected, but Mashonaland is still there, and has still 
its own mysterious interest. Mr. Bent’s lecture, moreover, ap- 
pealed to the imagination ; he descanted on strange, weird struc- 
tures, underground labyrinths and gigantic depths, in a manner 
that reminded his hearers of ‘She’ and ‘King Solomon’s Mines’; 
and then when we were all warm and excited, he poured fortha . 
rushing stream of information, of whose waters none could refuse 
to drink, Naturally, we know more to-day than we ever did be- 
fore about the new country—more than we ever gathered from the 
pages of Zhe Daily Graphic, and more, to be strictly truthful, 
than we had ever expected to receive at the hands of the Royal 
Geographical Society. 

L. B. WALFORD. 





Boston Letter 


Mr. Hatsey C. IvEs, chief of the Department of Fine Arts of 
the World's Fair, has made answer to the resolutions sent him by 
the Boston artists. He expresses regret that there should have 
been any misunderstanding in the matter of Boston's representa- 
tion and declares that no juries have yet been apppointed. He 
expects to come to Boston soon to consult with the local artists. 
This YS ee implies.that Boston will have what it desires. 

Prof. E. S. Morse’s collection of Japanese pottery has been pur- 
chased for the Art Museum, and will there remain under the charge 
of its former owner as curator. The price paid for it ($76,000) 
was much below the offers made by Chicago and other cities, and 
also below that originally fixed by the Professor in case of sale to 
Boston. He was very desirous that this city should retain the 
valuable collection. At the Art Museum, yesterday, were exhib- 
ited for the first time the statues of the Hermes of Praxiteles and 
the Venus Genetrix as colored, after the Greek style, by Joseph C. 
Smith. Mr. Edward Robinson secured the casts of the statues in 
Europe last year. 

After a delay of a year and a half, a successor to the Hon. Mel- 
len Chamberlain, as Librarian of the Boston Public Library, has 
been appointed, and Boston people are inclined to look with con- 
siderable favor upon the newcomer, although he is known person- 
ally to but a few. A native of New York, and now in his forty-sixth 

ear, Theodore E. Dwight, although in early life an employee in a 
anking-house in San Francisco, has always been a lover and col- 
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lector of books. After he returned East, he entered a ishing- 
house in New York and then became the pete ne oy 7 


the historian, George Bancroft. So efficient did show himself 
in this line of work, that before long he was made Librarian of the 
State Department Library, at W: on, and there remained for 


thirteen years with the assurance from leaders of both political 
parties of a longer term of service if he desired. He gave up that 
office when the Adams family offered him the charge of the family 
archives at Quincy. Mr, Dwight was sent to E by the, Gov- 
ernment to arrange the Franklin papers which the United States 
desired to purchase, and his care of the Washington, Monroe and 
other collections at Washington has been noted by those who fol- 
low closely these matters. He is said to be a scholarly and re- 
fined gentleman and a very industrious worker. 

In a recent letter I alluded to the Rev. Dr. W. J. Tucker’s having 
been chosen Phi Beta vo orator at Harvard for the coming 
Commencement, and spoke also of his having been offered the 
Presidency of Dartmouth before Dr. Bartlett was chosen. Now 
comes the announcement that he is again offered the place and 
will probably accept. The Dartmouth alumni have received the 
news with great enthusiasm ; they regard Prof. Tucker not only as 
an eminent scholar and an excellent teacher but also as a liberal 
and progressive man, who will bring the New Hampshire college 
out of the ruts into which it has fallen. He is fifty-two years old 
now and was graduated at Dartmouth in the year the war began 
Afterwards he taught for a year or two and then passed through 
Andover Theological Seminary. His pastorates were at- Man- 
chester, N. H., and at the Madison Square Presbyterian Church, 
New York, The latter pulpit he left in 1880 to become Professor 
of Homiletics at the Andover Theological Seminary and there both 
as a writer in The Andover Review and as a teacher, he increased 
his fame. He was one of the five professors prosecuted on the 
charge of heterodoxy, but the Board of Visitors found the charge 
not sustained. 

Harvard’s President started last week for an extended tour 
through the West, where he will, without doubt, be greeted with 


- warm appreciation by thousands of the alumni who admire his - 


efficient administration. The fact that he can leave the College 
for so long a trip in the very busiest time of the collegiate year 
illustrates the perfection of the system which he has built up at 
Cambridge. There is an interesting point in the presidency of Dr. 
Eliot which has not been noticed, and which, I think, when brought 
to the attention of President Eliot himself, will pleasantly surprise 
him. Theend of the present year will show a longer term of ser- 
vice for him in the office which he now occupies than that of any 
predecessor since the college was founded, with the exception of 
one, Edward Holyoke, who was President for nearly thirty-two 
years in the middle part of the last century. Of all other presidents 
since #640 but one even approaches close to President Eliot, and 
the service of that one, Joseph Willard (1781-1804) was 22 years 
and 9 months, almost exactly the same length of service which 
President Eliot, at the present writing, enjoys, he having taken 
charge of the college May 109, Sen 9 

The popularity of Mrs. D. Lothrop (Margaret Sidney) is very 
well illustrated by the demand for her third volume in the Little 
Peppers Series. It was originally planned to publish 5000 copies 
of the first edition, but so many orders have come in that now, a 
month before its publication, 10,000 copies of ‘ Five Little Peppers 
Grown Up’ have been decided to be necessary. The D. Lothrop 
Co. is also to publish this spring a new book in the Pine Cone 
Series, by Willis Boyd Allen, entitled ‘Gulf and Glacier ; or, The 
Percivals in Alaska ’; a talk with girls entitled ‘ Looking out on Life,’ 
by the Rev. F. E. Clark, D.D., well-known in Christian endeavor 
work ; ‘ Marjorie’s Canadian Winter,’ by Agnes M. Macher ; and 
‘Men and Events of Forty Years,’ by the late J. Busnell Grinnell. 
Miss Macher is a bee f B sg vl Canadian writer and one of the 
authors of ‘ Stories of New France.’ Her new book is partly his- 
torical and partly narrative. Living on one of the Thousand Isles 
in the St. Lawrence, she may be called a veritable princess, since 
she owns and rules the tight little island of Ganonoque. Her men- 
tal vigor is equalled by her physical, and many an interesting story 
her friends tell of her feats with the oar, for she is. very fond of 
rowing on the broad St. Lawrence. Miss Macher, bby the way, is 
a relative of Grant Allen's family. The book by Mr. Grinnell is 
an autobiographical reminiscence describing men and things in a 
very free manner. Mr. Grinnell resided in the town of Grinnell, lowa, 
named after him, and was also closely associated with Grinnell’s 
University. He ho to see his book in print, but death came 
last March, and so the work has been finished by Prof. Henry W. 
Parker, D.D., and has been forwarded by Mr. Grinnell’s son-in- 
Ley the Rev. David O. Mears of Worcester, author of the ‘ Death- 
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The Lounger 

LoRD TENNYSON’S ‘ The Foresters: Robin. Hood and Maid 
Marian ’ will be published by Macmillan & Co. on March 27. The 
play will be qusdead at Daly's Theatre on the 17th inst. Besides 
the dialogue there are a number of scattered through the 
text, for which Sir Arthur Sullivan has-written, so I am told, some 
of his most characteristic music. Lord Tennyson wrote this play 
originally for Miss Mary Anderson, but when she became 
Antonio Navarro and retired from the st: she was obliged to 
forego its production. It is an ill wind that blows no man 
and the play soon fluttered into the lap of Miss Ada Rehan. In 
London it will be performed by Mr. Irving’s company at the Ly- 
ceum Theatre. It is a question whether Lord Tennyson can write 
a good acting play. ‘The Cup’ was only a succés d'estime, but 
that is no reason why ‘ The Foresters’ should not be a more sub- 
stantial success. Certainly it will have, as ‘ The Cup’ did, all the 
advantages of good acting and fine mounting. 





AN ANONYMOUS CORRESPONDENT in Chicago sends us a string 
of verses from some local newspaper which speaks ill for the 
proof-readers of the second city in the Union. The lines are en- 
titled ‘A Word with Kipling,’ and begin with the question, 

Dazzling cornet of the season ! 
Has your light then failed at last ? 
Later on, the versifier reminds the Wizard of Simla that 
Rockets to the slime surrender 
Sticks, that fain ’d scald the sky. 
Better half an inch of Kipling than a mile of stuff like this. 





A RATHER AMUSING ‘ Ballad of R. K.’s Relatives’ in last Sun- 

day’s 7rzbune told how the ‘ dashing Rudyard Kipling ’ 
came from out the East, 

With his wildly weird and wondrous tales of man and bird and beast, 
and commanded the homage of the whole world of readers. So 
great became his vogue that it sufficed to float the books of a host 
of his relatives, the public finding time to read the productions of 
‘two nephews and a niece, four uncles and two grandmamas,’ etc., 
while waiting for ‘new ones by Rud.’ and ‘further ones by Kip.’ 
All this was borne with patience; but the American public was 
fairly appalled by the announcement that the brilliant young author 
was about to be married. 
For there uprose a frightful vision before our trembling sight 
Of the time so swiftly coming when her family ’d start to write; 
Yes, strong men bowed the whitened head, their frames with feeling 


shook 
At the thought of Kipling’s spouse’s uncle’s cousin’s daughter’s book ! 
Oh, Kipling, you who came up from the mystic, marv’lous East, 
Call off those blessed relatives that ever on us feast ! 
Oh, stay their all-too-ready peas that we may still find time 
To read thy weirdly wondrous tales and con thy witching rhyme ! 





AS A MATTER OF FACT, Mrs. Rudyard Kipling’s family (one 
member of it, at least) was writing before Mr. Kipling’s career 
an; and so far from any one’s blanching at the prospect of the 
Balestiers ‘ going in for’ literature, the recent death of Mrs. Kip- 
ling’s brother, Mr. Wolcott Balestier, is believed by good judges to 
have been a severe loss to American fiction. Moreover, the book 
on animal life in India by the elder Mr. Kipling proves to have had a 
much stronger claim to attention than the author’s relationship to 
his son. One of the poems in Mr. Kipling’s new book is dedicated 
to ‘C. K.’—his young wife. It is said that Gen. Booth and Mr. 
Kipling had many talks together on shipboard recently; and an 
— critic hopes that Mr. Kipling will ‘ work up the General 


for literary purposes.’ 


THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION at 415 West soth Street, 
though ‘intended to be a useful auxiliary to the Catholic reading 

blic,’ publishes a list of books for the young which seems to have 
Go made up without any regard to the religious opinions of the 
authors, the name of Jules Verne heading it for quite other reasons 
than his adherence to the Roman Catholic faith, The novel 
thing about the plan of reading by members of the Union, is 
the invitation extended to the young to write and send in no- 
tices of the books they read. imen notices are given 
from the pen of a boy of about fourteen, who has been read- 
ing at the School Library under the supervision of the Paulist 
Fathers, where the plan has been tested. The brief reviews 
are by no means unintelligent, and the youngster’s sense of hu- 
mor is shown by his reference to Mr. Stockton’s ‘A Jolly Fel- 
lowship’ as a story that is ‘ told in such adry way, you would have 
to laugh at it if you had lost a five-dollar bill." Another author 
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beloved of this es Noah Brooks, and another book that delights 
his soul is ‘ Hans Brinker.’ But if he has got to earn his living in 
the world, the sooner-he quits book-reviewing the better. There 
is ‘nothing in it’ for any one without an assured income from some 
other source. 





SOME TIME AGO a bright little boy attending Public School 
No. 87 conceived the idea of starting a library in the school, and 
to the carrying out of his plans intended to devote all his savings. 
He talked about the thing and worked for it, and soon had in bank 
$314.06. He was a delicate boy, however, and died last January. 
Master Freddie’s father, Mr. Walter J. Peck, of 123 West 73d Street, 
determined that his son’s wish should be carried out, and added $250 
to the sum, which was placed in the hands of Principal Boyer. 
Others in the neighborhood heard of the project, and soon the fund 
amounted to $1356. Mr. Peck said he would contribute more 
money if necessary. The library will be placed in the fourth story 
of the building. It ought to bear the name of the far-seeing lad 
who brought it into being. 





AN EPITHALAMIUM by telegraph is something new and strange, 
and typically jim de szécle, and one would think of Chicago or 
some other progressive Western city as the likeliest scene of such 
an innovation. Yet the wedding that has been celebrated in this 
unwonted way occurred, not in Chicago nor Minneapolis nor Ta- 
coma, but in Provence, at Avignon! Mlle.Thérése Roumanille was 
married in January to M. Jules Boissiére, the marriage being cele- 
brated ‘en grande pompe.’ One of the witnesses for the bride was 
M. Félix Gras, her father’s successor as Capoulié of the Félibrige ; 
and it was he who read, at the wedding-breakfast, the epithalamium 
that came by telegraph from M. Sextius Michel, President of the 
Société des Félibres and Mayor of the Fifteenth Arrondissement 
of Paris. The bride’s husband is the French Vice-Resident in 
Tonkin, and the happy couple has already sailed for that country 
ona Government transport. Like the bride’s father, he too is a poet. 
Readers-of Zhe Crétic probably remember the interesting account 
of M. Roumanille’s death translated from Z’Azd/z by Mrs. Thomas 
A. Janvier and printed in these colunms on June 27, 1891. M. 
Henri Fouquier, who succeeded the late Albert Wolff as Figaro’s 
dramatic critic, is one of the Félibres. 





‘A CHICAGO CLIENT OF The Critic’ sends me a clipping from 
the Gilode of that city which bears out everything Eugene Field has 
said or sung of the firmness with which Culture has planted her 
well-booted foot on the slender crust of more or less solid ground 
that intervenes between the sidewalks of the Windy City and the 
bottomless pit of mud beneath them. It contains a string of 
verses entitled ‘ The Bells of the Board of Trade,’ the headline and 
the first stanza being separated by the following editorial an- 
nouncement :—‘ This poem originally appeared in the Dazly Globe, 
Oct. 20. The demand for papers soon exhausted the edition. At 
the request of many readers the verses are republished.’ This is 
cautiously worded, but the implication is clear that the poem sold 
the . Our‘ client’ exclaims:—‘ I never heard before of a poem 
exhausting the first edition of a newspaper, either in New York, 
Chicago, or even London. It is unprecedented, unheard of.’ 





TRUE; BUT THEN no other first edition ever contained ‘ The 
Bells of the Board of Trade.’ Poe has rung the changes on bells 
imnumerable; ‘the bells of Shandon that sound so grand have 
been sung (in fine doggerel) by an Irish bard; and curfew has 
tolled the knell of parting day in one poem and been prevented 
from ringing to-night in another. But the Bells of the Board of 
Trade! Well, this is an age of realism, though not of realism 
only : for Truthful James (the author of this edition-selling lyric) 
fin and music surging audibly in these prosaic bells, and 


has even been reminded by them of Browning’s rapture-recapturing 


wise thrush. I can quote only the first, fifth and twelfth of his 
fifteen stanzas :— 


Bells of Romance! ~ How oft I’ve heard you calling 
The hours of weal—of woe, 

Your mellow music o’er Chicago falling 
In one harmonious flow. 


A sentinel, you bravely hold your station, 
You curb the hurrying hours, 

The feverish tide of frenzied speculation 
Sweeps on, beneath your towers. 


er > oh, bells, and bravely voice the rapture 
| That surges in your breast. 
The first fine frenzy of your youth recapture 

And thrill the mighty West. ; 
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Lowell's. Last Poem 


In some oF his latest poems, evidence was not wanting 
of Mr. Lowell’s inability to reach his own old standard of 
excellence. It is otherwise with the fine verses ‘On a 
Bust of General Grant,’ which dignify Scribner's Magazine 
for March, rightly holding there the place of honor. ‘ This 
poem,’ says Prof. Norton, ‘is the last, so far as is known, 
written by Mr. Lowell. He laid it aside for revision, leav- 
ing two of the verses incomplete.’ We quote the second, 
fifth and last of the six stanzas :— 


A face all prose, where Time’s [benignant] haze 
Softens no raw edge yet, nor makes all fair 
With the beguiling light of vanished days ; 
This is relentless granite, bleak and bare, 
Rough-hewn and scornful of esthetic phrase ; 
Nothing is here for fancy, naught for dreams, _ 
The Present’s hard, uncompromising light 
Accents all vulgar outlines, flaws, and seams, 
Yet vindicates some pristine natural right 
O’ertopping that hereditary grace 
Which marks the gain or loss of some time-fondled race. 
* * * * * 


Nothing ideal, a plain-people’s man 

At the first glance, a more deliberate ken 

Finds type primzval theirs in whose veins ran 

Such blood as quelled the dragon in his den, 

Made harmless fields and better worlds began : 

He came grim-silent, saw and did the dee 

That was to do; and in his master-grip 

Our sword flashed joy; no skill of words could breed 
Such sure conviction as that close-clamped lip ; 

He slew our dragon, nor, so seemed it, knew 

He had done more than any simplest man might do. 


Yet did this man, war-tempered, stern as steel 
Where steel opposed, prove soft in civil sway ; 

The hand hilt-hardened had lost tact to feel 

The world’s base coin, and glozing knaves made prey 
Of him and of the entrusted Commonweal ; 

So Truth insists and will not be denied. 

We turn our eyes away, and so will Fame, 

As if in his last battle he had died 

Victor for us and spotless of all blame, 

Doer of hopeless tasks which praters shirk, 

One of those still plain men that do the world’s rough work. 





International Copyright 


UNSATISFACTORY WORKING OF THE LAW IN FRANCE 
[The New York Tribune) 

PARIS, March 5.—A year’s experience of the American Interna- 
tional Copyright law has proved rather disappointing to French au- 
thors and publishers. Armand Templier, of Hachette & Co.; 
Georges Charpentier, Eugéne Plon and Paul Delalain, four of the 
leading publishers of Paris, say the law has not produced the good ef- 
fects expected. Paul Calmann-Levy, another well-known publisher, 
said :—‘ The law is of too recent date for French authors and pub- 
lishers to be able thoroughly to appreciate its advantages or dis- 
cover its defects. We are not yet sufficiently familiar with the de- 
tails of its application to judge it by experience or to obtain from it all 
the good it may have in store for us. In the meantime we can only 
look forward to its yielding advantageous results in the future and 
express our satisfaction that literary property was at last recognized 
in the United States.’ Felix Aloan, publisher of scientific works, 
said :—‘ Up to the present the law has not produced any practical 
results, so far as ta concerned ; but the measure has been in 
a too short a time for me to say what may be expected 

rom it.’ 

Count de Kératry’s part in bringing about the passage of the 
law is well remembered in America. He is now here, and was 
asked his views on the subject. The Count said :—‘ The “ manu- 
facture clause” in the law prevents my country from getting any 
benefit from it. It is perfectly natural that the United States 
should want to protect home printing interests against English 

ublishers; but in France, the language being different, our pub- 
loners can do nothing to hurt American printers. - This “ manu- 
facture clause” has raised up a Chinese wall which prevents 
literary and artistic intercourse between France and the United 
States. To secure to Americans the printing of perhaps thirty 
books per annum, it kills copyright on innumerable works. Only 

















po kun 
of International Copyright begging them to have this “‘ manufacture 
clause ” modified.’ 


THE COPYRIGHT TREATY IN GERMANY 


THE Reichstag has passed the copyright treaty with the United 
States to a third reading. 


The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 

THE oil-paintings by Mr. Lockwood de Forest at the Avery 
gallery are about equally divided between East and West, Egypt 
and America. A view of the interior of the ruins at Philz, sev- 
eral scenes in and about Cairo and a view of the marble terraces 
and gilded domes of the palace at Agra, India, are full of Oriental 
light and color; while a breezy little view of headlands and sea at 

ontauk and views at Cold Roving Harbor and in the Adiron- 
dacks show that the artist is alive to the beauties of Occidental 
scenery. 

—The Tiffany Glass Co. has become the Tiffany Glass and 
Decorative Co., with a paid-up capital of $400,000. 

—The Art Amateur for March deals very largely, both in text 
and illustrations, with the Herkomer School. Excellent examples 
are given of the work of Prof. Hubert Herkomer’s pupils. 

—The Robert L. Cutting collection of paintings is on exhibition 
at the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries, where it will soon be sold. 

—Notable plates in the March number of Sun and. Shade are 
the portraits of Walt Whitman and Walter Shirlaw, both from 

hotographs by G. C. Cox, and the reproduction by the New York 
hotogravure Co. of a fine painting by Mr. Shirlaw, entitled ‘ Psy- 
che.” Of the two portraits we prefer the Shirlaw to the Whitman. 


Notes 

WE SHALL print next week some further notes and communi- 
cations on ‘The Absence of the Creative Faculty in Woman.’ 
The discussion of the subject in these columns will then be closed. 

—Miss Isabel F. Hapgood, 9 East 22d Street, has two interest- 
ing autograph letters from Count Tolstot, chiefly in English but 

ly in Russian, which she is desirous of selling for the benefit 

of the Tolstoi Fund for the relief of the novelist’s starving country- 

"men. Bids will be received till March 20. The fund amounted 
on March 7 to $3246.33. 

—Mr. F. Anstey amg author of ‘ Vice Versa’ and ‘ Voces 
Populi,’ is going to reprint from Punch ‘The Traveling Compan- 
ions: A Story in Scenes.’ The volume will be illustrated, and will 
be published by Messrs. Longman. 

—Mr. Harold Frederic, the London correspondent of the New 
York Zimes, will shortly issue two new books. One of these, now 
finished, is ‘The Lady of Muirisc,’ a humorous Irish romance, 
written for serial issue on both sides of the Atlantic. The other 
is a book on the Russian Jews, the gist of which has already _ 
peared in his letters to the 7imes. Mr. Frederic passed the whole 
of last summer in wandering through Russia. 

— Two Tales, the new Boston weekly, has a rubricated title and 
is well printed on pages of a convenient size. The ‘two tales’ of 
the first number are ‘Juliza,’ by Mary E, Wilkins, and ‘ Halifax 
Borough,’ by A. C. Gordon. Of the significance of the former 
title, our Boston correspondent has already had something to say. 

—Mrs. Richmond Ritchie has written a volume of literary por- 
traits of Lord Tennyson, Mr. Ruskin and Mr. and Mrs. Browning, 
which will be published by Macmillan & Co. under the title of 
‘ The Light-Bearers.’ Besides this, Messrs. Macmillan will shortly 
issue ‘The Marriage of Elinor,’ by Mrs. Oliphant; ‘The Three 
Fates,’ by Marion Crawford ; a novel dealing mainly with Anglo- 
Indian life, entitled ‘Helen Trevelyan; or, The Ruling Race,’ by 
John Roy, a new writer ; and ‘ The Story of Dick,’ a study of coun- 
try life in the west of England, by Major E. Gambier Perry. 

—Brentano’s will publish this month ‘Abroad and at Home: 
Practical Hints for Tourists,’ by Mr. Morris Phillips of Tze Home 
Fournal, : 

—The London Chronicle says that M. Guy de Maupassant is 
much improved in health. He writes for about an hour daily. The 
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physicians who are attending him are hopeful that he will be able 
to take a sea trip in the spring, and that it will have a good effect 
onhis mind. . 

— Frances Hodgson Burnett arrived from Europe on Wed- 
nesday. 

—Current Literature, under its new editorship, has a new cover 
designed by George Wharton Edwards. The piratical-looking 
craft, with its black sails and —— less appropriate in these 
days of international copyright than it would have appeared a — 
ago; but the design is none the less effective for that reason, from 
a pictorial point of view. - 

—The right to issue an English translation of the Memoirs of 
the Baron de Marbot has been acquired from the Baron’s repre- 
sentatives by Longmans, Green & Co., who will publish the work 
immediately, both here and in London. 


—The Cassell Pub. Co. announces ‘ Lumen,’ by Camille Flam- 
marion ; ‘Mrs. Leslie and Mrs. Lennox,’ author unnamed; ‘ By a 
Himalayan Lake,’ by an Idle Exile ; and ‘A Human Document,’ 
heen by W. H. Mallock, suggested by Marie Bashkirtseff's 
* Journal.’ 


—Dr. Bradshaw, editor of Gray and Milton, has just edited 
‘ Chesterfield’s Letters’ for a London house. The three volumes 
will contain some hitherto unpublished letters of Chesterfield’s, 
and a letter from Lord Charlemont to Lord Bruce in 1777, con- 
taining a criticism of the ‘ Letters,’ the story of their first publica- 
tion, and some anecdotes of Philip Stanhope. Dr. Bradshaw,who . 
is Inspector of Schools at Madras, is now visiting Dublin, on leave. 
To a correspondent in New York he writes, referring to one of his 
publications :—‘ I am sorry to say that by a mistake of the prin- 
ters, line 57 of the “Progress of Poetry” (page 16) has 
omitted.’ The line is, ‘ To chear the shiv’ring native’s dull abode.’ 


—The estate of the late Lord Lytton, valued at $376,000, is en- 
tailed. Two-thirds of the income go to the widow during her 
life, together with all copyrights of published and unpublished 
writings ; and she is requested to obtain the assistance of a states- 
man or of a writer of 7 to prepare a complete record of the 
Earl’s Indian administration from his records. The will further 
decrees that 
As there exist in the hands of persons unrestrained by a sense of honor 
or decency certain letters which the testator believes to be garbled and 
statements which he knows to be wicked and cruel falsehoods, relative 
to the domestic life of his parents, and whereas there is no impudent 
misstatement or baseless imputation which biographers are incapable of 
adopting in pursuit of sensational novelties about the private lives of 
eminent persons, the testator’s widow shall collect and seal all papers 
bequeathed by his father for transmission to future Earls of Lytton, so 
that the representatives of a name rendered illustrious by the testator’s 
honored father shall never be without the means of refuting the calum- 
nies originated by Rosina, Lady Lytton. 

The testator further exhorts his widow and executors ‘never to 
permit to be destroyed these documents, which contain a complete 
refutation of said calumnies.’ 

—An Authors Club is likely to become a realized fact in London, 
The Atheneum thinks. The scheme has met with much support 
from literary men, and the number of candidates for membership 
is said to be considerable. The expenses of starting will be pro- 
vided for by the formation of a limited company, of which the first 
Directors will be Lord Monkswell, Mr. Besant, Mr. Oswald Craw- 
furd (Chairman), and Mr. Tidder. 


—Mr. William Morris has begun to print, at the Kelmscott 
Press, the new edition of ‘The Defence of Guenevere,’ which he 
will issue in a similar style to that of his ‘Poems by the Way.’ 


—The second course of lectures on poetry at Johns Hopkins, on 

the Percy Turnbull foundation, will be given by Richard Claver- 
house Jebb, the distinguished Professor of Greek at Cambridge, 
England, who will discuss‘ The Growth and Influence of Classical 
Greek Poetry’ under the following heads :—‘ The Distinctive © 
Qualities of the Greek Race as expressed by Homer,’ March 28; 
‘ Greek Epic Poetry,’ March 29 and 31; ‘ Greek Lyric Poetry: The 
Course of its Development,’ April 1 ; ‘ Pindar,’ April 4; ‘ The Attic 
Drama,’ April 5 and 7; and ‘The Permanent Power of Greek 
Poetry,’ April 8. 

—A series of papers on the Indians is begun in the March Over- 
land Monthly, portraits being given of various noted chiefs. 


—As a means of helping on its good work, the Aguilar Free 


Library has decided to establish memorial alcoves at its various 
branches, each of which will be marked by a tablet bearing the 
name of the alcove and of its founder. By giving the Library 
$1000 or more, any one may become the founder of an alcove, and 
at least $500 of his donation will be devoted to its establishment, 
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—We quote a single paragraph from an interestin; budget of 


*Impressions of a Bookman in America,’ in The Bookman. The 
5 nee ’ is evidently Mr. Charles Welsh of Griffith, Farran 
& Co., the London publishers :— 

Others can tell many an excellent story of ignorant parvenus who, at 
the instigation of their wives or their daughters, have stocked their 
libraries with as little knowledge and discrimination as the average 
American stocks his wine cellar, and that is saying a great deal, Then 
at the other end of the scale, everybody reads in America, and every~- 
body has been reading for years, while our lower classes have been 
fighting for the right to learn to read. Hence cheap books in paper 
covers have been and are produced and sold in thousands of thousands. 
Of course the absence of international copyright and competition among 
rival reprinters has helped this, but there must have been both demand 
— supply to bring about the condition of things that we see in America 
to-day. 

—Eugen D'Albert, the pianist, has returned from abroad. It is 
about two years since he left America after his first.concert tour 
here, and since that time he has been playing in Europe. He is 
writing a grand opera in two acts on a fairy subject. It is called 
* The Ruby.’ . 


—Adelina Patti, while in Louisville, presented young Alexander 
Salvini with her adaptation of the play ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ 
made (from the original) by Signor Carano, the flutist of Arditi’s 
orchestra, and presented to the diva on her birthday, Feb. 19. She 
herself is going to produce it at Craig-y-nos this summer. This will 
be the first time that she has appeared in a part outside of opera. 
Alexander Salvini will produce the play in Boston in May, and 
Mme. Patti has promised to stay to witness the production. The 
libretto was published in Turin in 1884, six years before Mascagni 
wrote his music for it. 

—Mr. Julius M. Price, special artist of The Illustrated London 
News, has written an account of his recent travels in the East, 
under the title of ‘From the Arctic Ocean to the Yellow Sea.’ ‘ Mr. 
Price,’ says The Publishers’ Circular,‘is the only white man, so 
far as is known, who ever travelled across Asia from the Arctic 
Ocean to the Pacific.’ 


—‘ I have never,” writes Whittier to an English correspondent, 
‘desired or hoped to found a school of poetry, nor even written 
with the definite object of influencing others to follow my ex- 
ample: I have only written as the spirit came and went, often 
unable to give utterance to the best poems that were in my heart, 
the utterance being holden; but it has been the crowning joy of 
a prolon: old age that my life has not been entirely valueless, 
and that I have been allowed to see the end of slavery in my coun- 
try.’ 

—The household goods of the historian Bancroft have just been 
sold at auction at Newport, his summer home. Curios, engrav- 
ings, etc., brought first-rate prices. 


—The will of the late Gen. George W. Cullum leaves $250,000 
for a Memorial Hall at the West Point Academy, over $100,000 
for a building for the American Geographical Society and $20,000 
toward the $100,000 fund for the purchase of casts for the Metro- 


politan Museum of Art. 


—Mr. Joseph Sabin, whose father and namesake won distinction 
as an authority on books relating to America, has been engaged 
for several weeks in cataloguing the extensive library of the late 
George Bancroft. 


— Biblia for March has a masterly article by Dr. C. E. Mol- 
denke on ‘ The Oldest Fairy-Tale,’ bristling with the hieroglyphic 
and spiced with the Coptic text. All who wish to see and study 
from that text should see Azd/za, the only periodical in America 
that has the use of afont of the old Egyptian letters and ideo- 
grams. Other matters are ‘An Etruscan Text on a Mummy,’ 

of. Osborn’s ‘ Egyptology and the Bible,’ ‘ Palestine Exploration ’ 
by Prof. Wright, ‘ The Dog in Ancient Egypt’ by Maspéro, and 
various notes. 

—W. S. Gottsberger & Co. have been succeeded by George 
Gottsberger Peck, who will bring out this week ‘ Hertha,’ a ro- 
mance by Ernest Eckstein, translated from the German by Mrs. 
Edward H. Bell. 


—Mr. Leslie Stephen presided at a meeting in London on 
March 7, called to consider his project for the erection in West- 
minster of a monument to Mr. Lowell. Among those present 
= Sir Frederick Pollock, Edmund Gosse, Walter Besant and 
baht P Linton. A committee was 5 ng: to raise a private 


nd for the Lowell memorial. Prof. James Bryce, M.P., Richard 


Blackmore, Archdeacon Farrar, Prof. Huxley, Andrew Lang, Sir 
John Lubbock, Justin McCarthy, the Earl of Portsmouth and 


idea. | 


it men have written letters expressing approval of the 
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—The Rev. Dr. Paxton announces that Jay, Gould has given 
$25,000 to the University of the City of New York. The money 
was subscribed a few days after Mr. Gould gave $10,000 to the 
Presbyterian Church Extension Committee. 

—The personality of the late Dr. Noah Porter, President of Yale 
for the fifteen years following 1871, was as charming as his fame 
was t. He was a pastor and a professor, as well as a college 
president, and his contributions to the literature of the day were 
singularly voluminous, considering their high quality and the dis- 
tractions of his routine work. He wrote, besides many sermons, 
essays and other ephemeral articles, ‘An Historical Sketch of Farm- 
roa the home of his ancestors for two huudred years, 1841 ; 
* The Educational System of the Puritans and Jesuits Compared, 
1851; ‘Books and Reading,’ 1870; ‘American Colleges and the 
American Public,’ 1871; ‘Science of Nature versus the Science of 
Man,’ 1871 ; ‘Evangeline: The Place, the Story, and the Poem, 
1882 ; ‘ The Elements of Moral Science, Theoretical and Practical,’ 
1885; ‘Science and Sentiment,’ 1882; Life of Bishop Berkeley, 
1885 ; Kent's ‘ Ethics, a Critical Exposition,’ 1886; and his great- 
est work, ‘ The Human Intelect,’ 1 He also had general charge 
of the revision of Webster’s Dictionary. His sister, Miss Sarah 
Porter, has been for many years the head of a noted school for 

irls at Farmington ; and his brother, Samuel Porter, is Professor 

meritus at the National Deaf Mute College at Washington, D.C. 
Dr. Porter was one of the ‘ Forty Immortals’ elected by our read- 
ers in 1884, and is the thirteenth who has died. 





The Free Parliament 

[Ad communications must be accompanied with the name 
and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica- 
tiun. Correspondents answering or referring to any question 
are requested to give the number of the question for con- 
venience of reference. | 

ANSWERS 

1649.—I am not absolutely sure that this is the whole of the verses 
that my father wrote, but it is all that I can get of them, and has been 
kindly sent me by some person who copies them from 4n old scrap-book, 
so that it seems quite possible that they may be correct. 

Take a little ruam— 
he less you take the better— 


Mix it with the lakes 
Of Wener and of Wetter. 
Dipa = out , 
(Mind you don’t get fe 
Pour it in the lake a 
Of Winnipiseogee. 
Stir the mixture well 
t it prove inferior ; 
Then put half a drop 
Into Lake Superior. 


Every other day 

Take a drop in water : 
You'll be better soon, 

Or at least you oughter. 


BisHor’s House, ALBANY, N.Y. WILLIAM CROSWELL DOANE. 


[Other versions of ‘Homceopathy,’ and fragments of versions, none 
so complete and good as this one, come to us from other sources—from 
M. H. H. of New Haven, E. M. W. of Baltimore, W. G. of Augusta, 
Maine; A. M. C. of Boston, A. D. F. of Somerville, N. J., and E. 
M. P. of New York.] 


Publications Received 
RaceipT of new farce t is ack ledged in this col: Further notice 
of any work will end upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
given the publication is issued in New York.) 


Balzac, H. de. The Country Doctor. Trans. by Mrs. F. M. Dey. 
Robert Bonner’s Sons. 
Bazan, E. P. The Angular Stone. Trans. by M. J. Serrano. soc. Cassell Pub..Co. 








Bell, Mrs. H. Nursery Comedies, s50c. Lon ns, Green & Co. 
Bourget, P. Impressi of Italy. Trans. by M. J. Serrano. $1.50. 

Cassell Pub. Co. 
Caine, H. The Scapegoat. soc. U. S. Book Co. 


Christ vs. Christianity. $1.50. 
Christlieb, T. Memoir and Sermons. $2. 
Dickinson, E. A Vicar’s Wife. 


aw + Am. Elzevir Co. 


Dixon, A.C. The God Man. Baltimore, M. D.: Wharton, Barron & Co. 
Dorsey, J.O. Omaha and Ponka Letters. Washington: Bureau of Ethnology. 
Education: Re of U.S. Commissioner. 1888-89. 2 vols. Washington. 


Kiepert, H. Atlas Antiquus. $2. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 
King, H. T. The Idealist. $1.50. Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
La Forest, D. Renée and Colette. Trans. by Mrs. B. Lewis. soc. Cassell Pub. Co. 
Longman’s New School Atlas. $1.50. Lon le 
Miessner, A. Cherubs. The Shadow of the Cross. Boston: L. Prang & Co. 
Page, T. Mountains and Rivers. 15. London : Moffatt & Paige. 
ine, J. Esther. Ed. by I. H. B. Spiers. asc. Boston : Ginn & 
in, J. Ariadne Florentina. $2.75. Charles E. Merrill & Co. 
uskin, J. The Stones of Venice. 2 vols. $1.50 each. Charles E. Merrill & Co. 
uskin, J. The Crown of Wild Olive. $1.50. Charl . 

Charles E. Merrill & Co 


0. . 
Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Hamlet. Fa. by C. L. Maxcy. . Boston: Ginn & Co. 

id Laboss of C. H. Gqurmees. 34 ne C. Armstrong & Son. 
Staffe, Baronne. My Lady’s Dressing Room. Ed. by H. H. Ayer. §:-9. Pub Co 
Thomas, C. Catalogue of Prehistoric Works. Washington : Bureau of Ethnology. 
Twenty-five Years of St. Andrews. Vol. 1. $3. Langman, Green Py A 
Wilkins, M. E. The Pot of Gold and Other Stories. $1.50. Boston: D. LothropCo. 
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The Critic 


A Weekly Review of Litera- 
ture and the Arts. 


TEN CENTS ACOPY. $3 A YEAR. 


BACK numbers six to twelve months old, 1§ 
sents; over one year old, 25 cents. 





PosTPAID to any part of the United States or 
Canada. To foreign countries included in 
the Postal Union, $3.50 a year. 


New SUBSCRIPTIONS may begin at any time 
during the year. 


PAYMENT, when sent by mail, should be made 
in money-orders, bank checks, drafts, or 
registered letters. Money sent in unregis- 
tered letters will be at the risk of the sen- 
ders. 


Tue Date at the right of your name on the 
address label shows to what issue your sub- 
scription is paid. The change of this num- 
ber to that of a later issue is your receipt 
for remitttance. 


SusscrisBers wishing their paper discontinued 
will please give the publishers timely notifi- 
cation in writing. 

» Ey OrperiInG CHANGE OF ADDRESS, or dis- 

continuance, always give the name of the 

post-office to which your paper is sent. 


SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED to send the names 
of friends to whom they desire specimen 
copies to be sent, 


TRADE Orpers should be sent to the American 
News Company, New York. 





Special Offer to Old Subscribers 


5 00 


7 5° 


One subscription with three sew subscribers, in 
one remittance..... ibe dekepe ch cacewseey es 10 00 


One subscription with nine sew subscribers, in 
OME TEMILAMCE...... cere eeeeseceecccees oe 20 00 


No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 


The Critic Clubbing List. 


To accommodate subscribérs who desire to obtain two 
er more periodicals through one agency and at reduced 
rates we will, uptil further notice, receive orders for 
Tue Critic and other reputable periodicals at reduced 
prices, which will be furnished on application. 


Terms for Advertising. 
(14 limes to the inch—140 lines to the column.) 
Unspscirigp Paczs. Spscirrep Pacgs. 
aoc. per agate line each in- | 24c. per agate line each in. 
sertion, sertion. 
Ten per cent. discount on yearly contracts for 1000 lines. 
[wenty per cent. discount on yearly contracts for a500 


. THE CRITICCOMPANY, 


52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 





Simplicity of Mechanism, 


Durability of Construction, 
Ease of Manipulation, 


are conceded to be the . 
characteristics which 
enable the 


EMINGTON 





Standard 
Typewriter 


to keep so far ahead of 
all competitors, 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedct, 


327 BROADWAY, NEw York. 








CELEBRATED HATS, 


LADIES’ ROUND HATS AND BONNETS AND 
THE DUNLAP SILK UMBRELLA. 


178 and 180 Fifth Avenue, between 22d and 23d Streets, 
and 18: B y, near Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Palmer House, Chicago. 914 Chestnut St., Phila. 


&e AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Gold Medal Awarded, Paris Exposition, 1889. 


Actually Spoken and Mastered 
FRE N Cc H Ten iekeatasadunetinnnae 


Dr. Rosenthal's Meisterschaft System. 
CERMA 


(550th thousand.) All subscribers, 
$5.00 each for each language, become actual pupils of Dr. Ros- 
enthal who corrects all exercises, and corresponds with them in 
regard to difficulties which may occur. Sample copy, Part I, 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUB. CO, 


196 SUMMER STREET - poston | TALIAN 
Great Events of His- 


tory presents in a series of pictures a 
connected view of the entire period 
from the beginning of history to the 
year 1890. Arranged by W. F. Cot- 
Ligr, LL.D. Edited by O. R. Wiz- 
Lis, Ph.D. Cloth, 400 pp. Sent by 
mail to any address on receipt of 
One Dollar. Address: 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., 


52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


A most excellent and agreeable 
tonic and appetizer. It nourishes 
and invigorates the tired brain and 
body, imparts renewed energy and 
vitality, and enlivens the functions, 


Dr. EPHRAIM BATEMAN, Cedarville. N. J 
says : 

“TI have used it for several years, not only in m 
practice, but in my own individual case, and consider it 
under all circumstances one of the best nerve tonics that 


we poscess. For mental exhaustion or overwork it 
gives renewed strength and vigor to the entire system.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL Works, Providence, R.J, 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitatiors. 


CAUTION:—Be sure the word ** Horsford’s” is on 
the lab}. Ail there ~:e spurious. Never sold in bulk. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
W. BAKER & CO0.’S 


reakfast Cocoa 









from which the excess of oil 
: has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
tt is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
i strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EasiLy 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons it health. 


Sold by Gcocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


BANK AND > 
OFFICE 
FITTINGS. 
Fine Brass Work. 
Spzciat DesiGas On 


APPLICATION. 
A. H. Andrews & Co, 
ats Wabash Av., 
Chicago. 
Andrews Manufacturing Co. 
76 FirTH AVENUE, + Fis A 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


_* DRY GOODS. - 





“ The weary brain requires some nerve-sustaining element as food,” —HERBERT SPENCER. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


The vital principle of animal and vegetable life isolated from the ox brain and wheat 


germ 


The loss of memory, the tired and exhausted feeling, the 


dull unrefreshed sleep, or nervous sleeplessness, brain weariness, 
depressed vitality, are simply the brain and nervous system call- 


ing for their necessary food. 
Phosphites give great relief. 


In this condition the Vitalized 
It restores the true protagon, the 


brain phosphoid, increases brain and nerve power by specially 


feeding the nerve centres. 


For thirty years endorsed by leading physicians, and the 
world’s best brain workers. Formula on the label, Pamphlet 
free to those who write for it. Druggists or by mail, $1.00 


It reinvigorates brain and body. 


F.. Crosby Co. 


56 West 25TH ST., N. Y. 








OLD AND RARE BOOKS, 


FINE ART. 





CHEAPEST 


BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD! 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 
At agreat Reduction from Publishers’ Prices 
Send us a Postal Card, naming any Book ma’ 

desire, and we shall quote por me, Se return = r, 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 


Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS., 


8:1 CHAMBERS ST., - - NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 





STANDARD BOOKS IN FINE BINDINGS 
MY SPECIALTY. 


HENRY MILLER, 


BOOKSELLER AND IMPORTER, 
65 NASSAU STREET, 
Bet. John and Maiden Lane, New Yorx 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


Send for my price lists. 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 


28 West a3xp Strezt, - - New Yorx Crry. 


AUTHORS.—The skilled revision, the competent 
and unbiassed criticism of prese and verse are the 
cialties of the N. Y. Bureau of Revision. E; 

G. W. Curtis, J. R, Lowell, C. D. Warner, E. C. 
man. Established 1880. Unique in position and success. 
Address Dr. T. M. Coan, 20 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


STANDARD AND RARE BOOKS. 
Orders for new - ale bates ptly attended to. 
Pr. W. 4 fa cash Catalogu anu N.Y. 


New York College for the 


Training of Teachers, 
9 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK, 
A Professional School for the ent of 
College Graduates and others who combine 
ability, scholarship, and practical power. In- 
formation i on application. 
WALTER L, HERVEY, Acting President, 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 


of any description erected_in Schools, 

















Colleges, Libraries, Cha Churches 
and Public Buildings. Send for illus- 


trated hand-book. ; 
J.& R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 
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FINE PICTURES 
AT MODERATE PRICES. 


HIGH-CLASS 
Etchings, Engravings, and Water Colors. 
Tllustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of Modern 
Etchings, 10 cents. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., Paris, and 


20 East 16th St., 
betweea Union Square and Fifth Ave. 





Sun Painting. 


The question where to go in order to obtain 
a good photograph is not a momentous one 
when it is known that the Studio of Pach Bros., 
the Artistic Photographers, who have won 
golden opinions for their skill, is located at 
935 Broadway, corner 22d St. Their instan- 
taneous photographs of children are unexcelled. 
Groups of families and friends a specialty. 
Pach Bros. point with pride to their selection 
as class photographers by the leading colleges 
of the country. 








A NEW EDITION OF 


Tales and Legends 


from the 
Land of the Tzar. 


A collection of Russian Fairy stories 
translated by Epiru M.S. Hopcetts. 


‘“*A spirited translation of thirty-eight Russian fairy 
tales, which will be welcomed by le who are in 
search of a new holiday book for children as well as 
by the students of folk-lore.’”— The Post, New York. 
“*The stories are told in the easy and colloquial 
fashion that children like, while contain much 
that will interest older students 2 = -lore and eth- 


the chi fens ib Mts cnn Ae 
en’s library un i t v 
sore yoheme can be cordia lly recommend ed 
“ What we have here, therefore, is ing that 
can be found nowhere else, namel of 


a 
genuine Russian folk-stories, whieh is all the more 
valuable because the translator has not tried to be 
scientific, but merely to be faithful and simple. We 
cordially commend it both for the nursery and for the 
study table.”— The Churchman, N. Y. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, for $1.75. 
Cuaries E. Merritt & Co., 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 


LD? Soe Wate en WILLIAMS, ae Was noe 
Sraust, N.Y. ST. NICHOLAS a specialty. 


. A.S. CLARK, Bookseller, 34 
‘ORK. 








Parx Row, few 
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~ Arnold, 
Constable & Co. 


SUMMER SILKS. 


Real India Pongees. 
Corahs. 


RONGEANT, 


Newest Changeable Effects. 


Stripe and Check India Silk Shirtings, 
New Colorings and Styles. 


Broadway & 19th St. 


NEW YORK. 








THE 
New Yor«K CENTRAL 


Styled by the Press of Twe 
Continents, 
‘* AMERICA’S 
‘GREATEST RAILROAD 


All Trains arrive at and depart from 
Grand Central Station, 


Fourth Avenue and 42d St., New York, 


Cavanagh Sandford & Co., 
Merchant 
Tatlors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 





All the latest London fabrics regu- 
larly imported. Ladies Top Coats, 
Riding Habits, etc. 


Frederick Koehler, 


GENT'S FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 


BOOTS & SHOES, 


No..10 ASTOR PLACE, 
6th door from Broadway, New York. 


Boston, U. S. A. 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
AMERICAN PLAN, 
Qpposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 
THE VICTORIA, 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, - Proprizrons. 

















